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Mighty like a rose ... You're lovely to look at, 
delightful to know because your mind matches your face— 


gay, alert and beautiful. Yardley 
’ have captured the exquisite rose- 
tones in carefully blended powders 
and smooth lipsticks. Powder six 
' shades 4/10. Lipstick six shades 
' 4/2, Prices include Tax. (Sorry,no 


| post orders.) VARDLEY 








Lady Mary Blanger, 
beautiful wife of a 
well-known 
diplomat, wears 

a Tescan coat for 
travelling. So many 
well-dressed women 
choose Tescan 
Beaver Lamb 


' because of its rich 


texture and long life. 





Pa ‘ ya, 
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Sponsored by leading 
shoe shops and stores 
Made by CROCKETT & JONES, Northampton 
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For over half a century 
STATE EXPRESS 555 
have maintained their 
reputation as the best 
cigarettes in the world 





Export Packing 
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PHILIPS 


In the world of radio the name 
Philips is synonymous with 
Dependability. And, throughout the changing 


years, no reputation has been —or ever will 





be — more jealously guarded. 


The latest radio receivers, radiograms and 
television receivers, to be seen and heard on 
Stand No. 16 at Radiolympia, are outstanding 
examples of Philips craftsmanship — worthy 
of the name they bear. 


Radiolympia: Oct. I—II. If am. to 10 p.m. daily. 


PHILIPS 


the Depend 
RPrideo and 7 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 




















PATRICIA ROC in ‘JASSY’ 


her tacest Technicolor film for the J. Arthur Rank Organisation 











| It’s a 

first class 
British 
production 
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Did you MACLEAN your teeth today? 





Macleans Peroxide Tooth Paste—Large tube, 1/4(inc. Tax) 
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The surface that can take it 


This Garden Path surfaced 
with COLAS is resistant to 
wear and weather and will 
last for years without atten- 
tion. COLAS is applied 
cold; it can be laid in almost 
any weather and no special 
apparatus or skilled labour is 
needed. The colour of the 
finished surface depends on 
the colour of the chippings 
used for the final coat. 


Long-lasting—clean and dust- 





free—inexpensive—COLAS 
suits any job from a garden 


path to a public highway. 


COLAS 


EMULSION 


Colas Products Ltd., 5-6, Crosby Sq., London, E.C.3. Tel: Popesgrove 6265 
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WHAT THE EYE DOESN'T SEE... You cannot rip 


open upholstery to see how it is stuffed, but it is really 
very important that you should know. So always ask 
the question when you are buying upholstered furniture 
or mattresses ‘“‘What’s inside it?” If the answer is 
‘“Curled Hair” you are safe, for it is the most 


hygienic, resilient and economical filling obtainable. 


INSIST ON 


CURLED HAIR 


FOR COMFORT AND ECONOMY 


cvs—16 





Your 
Maenson Suit 


deserves 


SMaengson 


overcoat 


(latest: model ) 


See also the immaculately 
cut Mae-rain Raincoat 
and the useful, cheerful 
Maevest— in fawn tones. 


The best men’s shop in your 
town is usually a Maenson Agent. 


WHAT'S IT TO BE?- 





VAMOUR FOR ME! 


Vamour Vermouth is blended from the finest high strength 
wines and health giving herbs. Neat or mixed a delightful drink 


THE BEST YOU CAN BUY SWEET OR DRY 


vveg 




















PATIENCE 


must still be exercised by our 
customers who are awaiting 
the time, as anxiously as we 
are, when controls are removed 
and our well-known brands 
once more available to the 
discriminating public. 


HARVEY'S 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD 


Bristol 


FOUNDED 1796 
Wine Merchants to His Majesty The King 





CVS-25 


THE 


{lis 


PRINCESS 


Re Yrorls saloon on the 
eashin "120 “chassis avemplifics 
Vanden Llas fine coackwork now 
hejued and teitt anbuaivety fle 
The Austin Motor Ce, Led. 
























VANDEN! PLAS (ENGLAND). 1923, LIMITED, KINGSBURY WORKS, KINGSBURY, LONDON. N.W.9. 
Totaphone : COLINDALE 6171-2. 
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Jae ee 
Down 
the street 


WHEN we Speak of our nearest 
pub as “ the local”, we do so with 
a pleasantly proprietary feeling. 
It’s the pub we know best, and 
where we are known best. Also 
we callit “the local” because it is 
local. It is handy — just down the 
street. The new communities now 
being planned will cover many 
square miles. When the amenities 
are provided we hope we shall 
not have to go far to find the 
traditional good fellowship 


At the 
friendly 
Inn 


Printed for The Brewers’ Society 
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Your Hair Brus 


rebristled 
I ii la 
ce Mace eergee 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 
JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 
‘Dept. L.), 
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Queen ANNE 


RARE - 
in quality 
EXQUISITE 
in style 





By Appointment to 
H. M. The King 
Wine & Spirit Merchants 











HILL THOMSON & 
EDINBURGH 










Holders of Royal 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 











HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD 
EDINBURGH. Est. 1793 
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Hallucination at 









the Hosier's 


earest 
> with 
eling. 
f, and 
Also 
se it as 
vn the 
Snow 
many 
nities 
shall 
d the § « Rec Ps 
D. my senses deceive me?” ex- 
claimed the customer, excitedly, 
“ Or do I truly see a most gratifying 
sight suspended, without visible 
means of support, in the middle 
altitude of your establishment ? ” 
“Tt is a mirage, Sir,” said Mr. Hock 
the hosier, “‘ Or, to be absolutely 
accurate, two mirages.”’ 
“T concede the point as regards 
plurality; there are two socks, alike in 
their splendid symmetry. ‘Viyella’ 
socks, Mr. Hock! I have pined for 
their return — and here they are! ” 
“ Merely in mirage form, Sir.” 
“But, Mr. Hock!” cried the 
ciety customer, ‘‘Mirage form my foot! 


Their superb textureisalmost tangible 
—it says ‘Viyella’, ‘Viyella’, and 
nothing but ‘Viyella’ !” 


“ Alas, Sir, you are but another 
victim of the universal wish for 
‘Viyella’: these spectral phenomena 
are a common symptom.” 

“* And when will wishes be translated 
into ‘Viyella’? ” 

** Soon, I hope with all my heart,” 
said Mr. Hock the hosier, fervently. 
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PYJAMAS ° 


SPORTS SHIRTS * SOCKS 
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QEGSTERCO TRAOt MaeE 


When we can make them 
again your retailer will 
be the: first to tell you. 





MABIE, TODD & co. 





LTD. 41 FARK STREET, 





Go and hunt fe a Swan 
and recaplute the bliss 

| of having a fen 

Yy peeyfection like this / 


| Side lever and leverless from 21/- to s0/-, purchase tax extra 
Showroom & Service Depot: 110 New Bond Street, London W.r 


LONDON W.5 





GAME FOR 
ANY STRAIN 











FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 





Shae & Book 


ACES 


of Royal 
nent to 
e Sove- 
ce 1838 













fia) WM. PATON LTD., 
ties § JOHNSTONE: SCOTLAND 








‘Cameron’... asemi-brogue shoe for 
occasions in town and country. Good leather, a 


famous last, fine craftsmanship—characteristic of 


Churels 


famous English shoes 








made by Church’s of Northampton 
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PLUGS 
in your car 








Keep 
your 
strength 
up 
— the 


sensible way. 


Hovis 


THE “BETTER-BALANCED” BREAD 





Gor-ray Ltd 107 New Bond Street W.! 
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Every time you use your Halex toothbrush a regiment of keen, 
pliant nylon tufts springs into action. With every stroke you 
make, the lively points go searching in and out of all the 
nooks and crannies — cleaning and polishing up your teeth. 


HALEX for a nice clean mouth 


D3 


























See 


SEPT. 77 








wm HAL WALLIS’ eduction 
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From the savage grandeur 


A the West's sun swept 
horvzons comes... 
THE FIRST 
EPIC ROMANCE 
OF THE 
DESERT 







wanted her 
: dove... the 
: third wanted 
her dead! 


















with 


MARY ASTOR 


ond introducing 


WENDELL COREY 


Directed by Let LEWIS ALLEN 
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MOTOR WITH 
RELISH = / 






Pune! 





It’s basic, all this talk abou 
filling up. But we’re more con. 
cerned with the — eos ¢ 
filling up—tasty m ou 
be on the right road for this if 


.. ee 





you always 
remember the | ya$re 1DEA 
Yorkshire To give Cornish 
Relish, Thick Pasties and Meat 

" orkshire - 
oes Rave, | Tum —tohen cooking 











Made by 
Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeds 
Makers ‘of famous sauces for 80 years’:— ihe Dorc 


Ta | ome 





























Kobinson | 
«Chawer 


famous for FINE LINENS 
Lendon, Belfast & Liverpool 
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The essence of 
Hospital LG 


-.. 
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PRESENT RETAIL PRICES IN U.K., 
Half-bottle 17/6; miniature, 5/- 
= og fo Ltda 


Telephone Nger vont 4953 
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If your skin is dry, then the richly lubricating 
Dorthy ry Cream 683 is the Cleanser for you. 
This lovely Preparation quickly whisks away every 
scrap of stale makeup, leaving your skin softer... 
smoothér. Also Cream 683 is all the very young 
skin ne to keep it scrupulously clean and 
nourished. With three delightful Dorothy Gray 
Cleansers to choose from, do choose the one 
especially prepared for your own skin-type. 


? 
Regd. } 


“<The Dorothy Gray Booklet will help you identify your skin. Booklet sent on request to 


Dorothy Gray Salon, 32 New Bond Street, W.!. 
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%& ‘and when you own this Hoover, 


Madam, you own the World’s Best 
Cleaner !” 


Overheard in 
&, the Showroom of 
AV an Authorised Hoover Dealer 
. 6: 
is 











Taxis extra. See your Author- 
ised Hoover Dealer now to en- 
sure early delivery. There is a 
Hoover Cleaner for every size 
and kind of home. 


Ir costs no more to have the 
World’s Best Cleaner in your 
home than an ordinary cleaner. 
In fact, the Hoover is sold at 
pre-war prices — only Purchase 


Prices from £10.10.0 to £20.8.0 plus Purchase Tax 


BOHOOVER & 


tert eam 
Re pert td REGISTERED TRADE MARE Sr porowevenney 
(ntctoce SUCt.on SWEEPER eusctnd Teron sweeney 


96 BEATS ...af t Sweoft...al it Beant 


PERIVALE - 





HOOVER LIMITED - GREENFORD «§ MIDDLESEX 











Craftsmanship 
of over half 
‘a century is 
expressed in 


Bronnley soap. 


[Sconuey 


LONDON: W'3 
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qa nre ons 


(BUT NOBODY Does) 


Many a girl never 
out why her ee ag 
-_ a That’s be- 
ause, much as th is- 
like Oral Offencs 
People just can’t bring 
themselves to tell a gir] 
she’s guilty of it, 
Scientific tests prove 
that in 7 cases out of 10 
Igate Dental Cream 
stops Oral Offence that 
originates in the 


mouth, le te beautiful 


PL 
AY SAFE! pure round wool 


of steadfast quality 











Wallipe 
AND Buf 


PURE COFFEE - CONTINENTAL BLEND (coffee and chicory) 
COFFEE ESSENGE (liquid coffee and chicory) 


All that’s best in Coffee 










1865 -1947 


| The Original S 
\Extraet of BEER 


One 
pound of 
LEMC®O contains 











the concentrated 
juices of over 
30 pounds of 
prime beef. 


PREPARED BY: OXO LIMITED LONDON 
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Soup is one of the most economical, nourishing 
and warming winter dishes. Children love it and 
there’s nothing better for satisfying keen youngg V< 
appetites. Crosse and Blackwell produce a variety 
of delicious soups, rich, nourishing and flavour- 
some. Give your family plenty of soup, but to 

Z please yourself and everybody else it 






fro 
the 


goi 


CROSSE& |: 
LACKWELL 


MEAT + OXFAIL MOCK TURTLE * MULLIGATAWNY 





























Boarstall Tower, Bucks ie 
(One of the properties 
of the National Trust) 


NUGGET :222: 


IN BLACK, BROWN & DARK BROWN. 
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Supreme for Quality_ 
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Charivaria 


CABINET Ministers are repeatedly being recalled this year 
from holidays at the seaside. In some quarters it is felt 
that they could be certain of an uninterrupted vacation by 
going to the country instead. 


o ° 


Owing to the restriction of imports, films may be shown 
in suburban cinemas for a fortnight instead of a week. 
It will be interesting to see whether regular weekly patrons 

notice any difference. 


4 


.°) ° 


Itisextraordinary that there 
is no slackening of interest in 
football pools. After all, the 
prizes are only money. 


°o °o 


An M.P. thinks black 
market men will eventually 
get what is coming to them. 
After they have got what was 
coming to us. 


re) ° 
Snapshot 


_ “Swinging a magnum of champagne against her massive side, 
Miss Hope cried, ‘God speed the Leviathan’.’”’—“The Navy.” 


°o ° 


“I continually find pieces of sharp flint and slate in my 
coal and I am putting them aside to send to the Fuel 
- Ministry,” says an Essex correspondent. This should 
reassure intending carol singers. 


(+) 





A correspondent in a contemporary wants to know why 
live pilchards are thrown back into the sea while we are 
importing tinned pilchards from America. The answer is, 
of course, that tinned pilchards thrown into the sea would 
sink. 

° ° 


A British housewife complains that the cooking fat she 
gets nowadays invariably crackles and explodes in the pan. 
Well, for frying out loud! 


° ° 


The Willing Horse 
A young bay aged 14 would 
like afternoon job.” 
Advt. in local paper. 


“ 


o ° 


“A new species of bird bred 
in New Zealand—half goose 
and half swan—has_ been 
called a swoose,” says a news 
item. Gwan! 


° ° 


Is There a Doctor in the House? 
“ ATTLEE MEETS Party REBELS, 
Faces Spuit.” 
Heading in the “ Evening Standard.”’ 


° ° 


Many seaside resorts have first-aid stations where 
holiday-makers are treated for minor injuries free of 
charge. We understand, however, that anybody bitten 
by a deck-chair must produce the ticket. 
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South Yorkshire 


H, the lovely English place names 
Echoing in a heart forlorn, 
Goldthorpe, Silverwood and Dodsworth, 
ickley, Barnborough and Thorne. 


Dreaming in the misty sunshine, 
Must we call to you in vain, 

Woolley, Darfield and New Monkton, 
Ferrymoor and Houghton Main? 


Thus I heard the Coal Board weeping, 
Thus I heard their plaintive sigh, 

Kilnhurst, Rockingham and Bentley, 
Upton, Darfield, Shuttle Eye. 


° 


Marine 
Ss “Innocent” in his otherwise painstaking 


and informative notes on Britain has made no 


mention of the crabs at Saunton Sands. 

Saunton Sands stretch for some six or eight miles along 
the coast of North Devon, between Bideford Bar and 
Saunton itself, attaining at low tide a depth of perhaps 
half a mile. Behind them lie the celebrated Braunton 
Burrows, a range of massive sand hills once the haunt of 
naturalists and bird-watchers, but now rich in land-mines 
and resounding more often to the roar of explosives than 
the lonely cry of sand-piper or tern. The military inhabit 
these curious dunes and emerge from time to time to 
exercise their tanks, Dukws and other engines along the 
sands themselves. The sea, so far as my own observation 
goes, is shallow, blue in colour, edged with mild surf, and 
eminently safe for bathers. 

The place might be described—perhaps has already been 

described—as a paradise for children. 
_ What a pity, then, about the crabs! These are ranged 
in three belts or strips, each some eight yards wide, extend- 
ing as far as the eye can reach along the strand. The 
crabs are dead, legless, red in colour and quite empty. 
Only the carapace in fact remains, but of these the sea 
affords an apparently endless supply—pushing a fresh 
battalion before it, in its bulldozing way, at every incoming 
tide. This is inconvenient for bathers. The crab-shells 
are brittle, crunching readily beneath the shod foot, but 
they carry spikes sharp enough to irk a bare instep; and 
besides this, the constant battering of the shins and ankles 
by incoming crabs as one advances into the sea creates a 
sensation of uneasiness. The insteps, it is fair to say, can 
be protected by sand-shoes, but the shins not. 

The curious may find the legs of these crabs piled high 
by some whim of wind or tide in the rocky crevices that 
abound at the northern end of the bay, much, I dare say, 
as the broken oars and spars of the Persian fleet choked the 
creeks and inlets of the bay of Eleusis after the battle of 
Salamis, though of course for different reasons. I mention 
the legs for the sake of completeness only. 

During my stay at Saunton a little girl of eight stated, 
casually enough, her intention of stamping on two hundred 
crab-shells without stopping, or “in one go,” as she quaintly 
expressed it. She was as good as her word, the time by 


my watch being a little under three minutes, or more than 
one a second. Such a feat would be out of the question 
in London or Birmingham and gives an idea of the great 
number of crabs involved. 

Locally, there is a surprising apathy about these crabs. 
The beach tar-park attendant, asked if he could account 
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How to face this dollar problem 
Mr. Bevin talks about, 

When the pits are standing idle 
And the pitmen answer nowt. 


How to make the English place names 
Lovely as they used' to be, 

When the lads obeyed their leaders 
And the mines the T.U.C. 


Still no answer came from Wharncliffe 
Where the weeping Coal Board stood, 
Silent was the voice of Grimethorpe, 


Houghton Main and Silverwood. Evoe. 


° 


Disaster 


for so many dead crabs, contented himself with the trite 
observation that we’d all got to go one day, hadn’t we? 

“That may be,” I replied warmly. ‘But when we do 
it is not proposed, I imagine, that our skeletons should be 
laid along the sands in a series of belts or strips, each about 
eight yards wide.” 

He said he had not heard of any such suggestion, the 
beach not coming within the bounds of his jurisdiction. 
But he wouldn’t permit such a thing, he added, in his car- 
park. 

His réply was typical of the attitude I met with, not 
only on the foreshore itself, but in the shops and bars of 
nearby Braunton. Nobody seems to care. The policy of 
laissez-faire has obtained a stranglehold on the district, 
and it is difficult to say what can be done to loosen its grip. 
I stopped a man on a bicycle with a butterfly net. That is 
clumsily put, suggesting improbabilities, but the sense is 
clear; and the significant thing is that even a confessed 
naturalist, a native by his accent, expressed no interest in 
the problem. Indeed, he expressed the reverse. I spoke 
to an hotel porter and got a rebuff. I spoke to the clerk in 
the booking-office at Braunton and got a table of train 
services between London (Waterloo) and Barnstaple, Bide- 
ford and Ilfracombe. I spoke to the commander of a 


- flail tank on the beach, pointing out to him that if, instead 


of slapping the margin of the waves with his chains, like 
some miniature Xerxes, he would rotate his infernal drum 
up and down the lines of stranded crab-shells, he would 
earn the gratitude of visitors to Saunton yet unborn. He 
said there were worse things than crab-shells on the beach 
and we parted. 

Meanwhile the hideous carnage goes on and the pile of 
shells grows greater with every tide. If nothing can be 
done to clear the sands of their unsavoury covering, surely 
an effort should be made to stop the trouble at its source, 
to trace and eradicate the causes of the high death-rate 
among crabs, and thus conserve our supplies of crab-meat 
during the coming crucial winter? One’s thoughts turn 
naturally to Professor Picard and his bathyscaphe. If 
he could be prevailed upon to turn aside for a moment from 
his project of descending 13,000 feet into the Gulf of Guinea, 
and rest instead for a day or two among the crab-beds of 
the North Devon coast, he would earn the gratitude of at 
least one fastidious holidaymaker, who, despite everything, 
is determined to return to Saunton next year. 

But let the Professor anchor himself firmly when he 
makes the attempt. One does not want one’s shins 
battered by incoming bathyscaphes as one advances into 
the sea. H.F.E. 
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COAL STINT 


“ Do go down the mine, daddy!’ 
“My mates and I will consider your suggestion if the local section of our pit conciliation committee 


agrees with the findings of the arbitration councils of the various branches of the principal unions concerned.” 
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“Tm sorry, Mr. Whithy’s at lunch. 











Can I take a: message?” 


Te Whom It May Concern 


OU often see in the “Personal”’ 

columns rather shamp a¢bvertise- 

ments addressed ‘to who 
have deposited goods with the adver- 
tiser and have then just gone away 
and forgotten all about them. These 
advertisements, ‘hinting strongly at 
exhausted patience, explain that if the 
goods are not claimed forthwith they 
will be sold to cover storage costs. 

Well, just such an advertisement is 
really what this article I am now 
writing is, and it would not have been 
necessary if I did not happen to live 
on rising ground. 

The rising ground [I live on is in the 
Thames Valley, and in this particular 
part rising ground was the only sort of 
ground worth living on during the 
floods early in the year. A lot of people 
who dwelt proudly on the river-banks 
and were decidedly uppish about it 
during the previous summer got 
justifiably nervous as the Thames 
crawled doggedly across their lawns, 


and their first mmstinct was to plant a 
selection of their best-loved goods on 


some friend who lived on rising ground. 


In meny cases I was the friend chosen. 
My feeling now és that the floods have 
subsided and I might wellberelieved of 
the goods, which, indeed, will be sold 


‘to cover storage cogts if they are not 


claimed forthwith. 

This advertisement does not, I may 
say, apply to five children, two aunts, 
and an ectogenarian grandmother, 
because they were claimed quite soon 
after the Dukws were taken off and 
the buses went back into service. 
This was just as well, because I do not 
see how you can sell five children, two 
aunts and an octogenarian grand- 
mother, even to cover storage costs. 
I do not see who would buy them 
either. What it does apply to is 
fifteen cats who started off the year as 
one guaranteed male. It applies also 
to a coloratura-soprano canary; to 
cage for ditto; eighteen unframed 
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oil-paintings; a potted fern; a glass 
vivarium, or insectarium, containing 
ants; two mahogany chairs, on one of 
which Gladstone is said to have sat 
(which one unknown; hence preserva- 
tion of both); half a pot of blackberry 
jam; about one hundred books 
(assorted); and several large wooden 
packing-cases, all stoutly nailed up, 
and unfortunately too big to rattle. 
This list is by no means complete, 
and of course does not take into 
account the many goods and chattels 
that were redeemed about the same 
time that the five children, two aunts 
and octogenarian grandmother were 
redeemed. The owners of the goods 
I have cited just went away and have 
not returned. In one case they took 
their bungalow with them; or, to be 
accurate, their bungalow took them. 
I believe they made a perfect landfall 
some miles down river, secured, and 
finding they preferred it down there 
did not trouble to get a tow back. 
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Others sold their bungalows forthwith. 
They could not have sold them more 
forthwith if it had been to cover cost 
of storage. I was left as curator. 

It is the cats I dislike most. One 
cat you can idolize. It is possible to 
be pretty fond of two cats. But it is 
a very difficult job to work up and 
maintain affection for fifteen cats in the 
mass. It is a job for fifteen different 
men really. The same may be said of 
the eighteen oil-paintings. They are 
all the work of one man, a rising young 
average - adjuster who hoped and 
trusted he had a natural gift for 
painting in oils, although as events 
turned out he was wrong. A gross 
area of some twenty-seven square yards 
of unsuccessful oil;painting is a singu- 
larly depressing possession, and [ 


should like to think it will not last. 


But the artist either regards these 
pictures as an early phase he has now 
left behind him, or else he has come 
around to the general way of thinking 
about his painting. 

The canary is a comparatively in- 
offensive guest, and the same is true 
of its cage, although at the same time 
I must firmly point out that a colora- 
tura-soprano canary is not a thing I 
should ever go out and buy for myself. 
But the potted fern is a source of 
continual trouble owing to its habit of 
going into a decline every week or so 
and very nearly dying, when long and 
loving nursing is necessary. It is 
generally reckoned to be suffering from 
a form of nicotine poisoning, most 
people infinitely preferring a potted 
fern to an ash-tray. Indeed, rather 
than use the ash-tray on the arm of 
their chair they will walk right across 
the room to flick cigarette-ash at a 
potted fern. Its narrowest escape was 
when it caught fire, its leaves being 
dry owing to the state of its health 
and somebody throwing a lighted 
match to it. In my agitation I at once 
telephoned the fire-brigade. ‘Hullo, 
hullo; is that the fire brigade ?”’ I said. 
“Well, yes, I suppose so, in a way of 
speaking,” they answered—a shade 
put out, I realized afterwards, because 
Thadn’t called them the N.F.S. “Well, 
I’ve got a fern on fire,” I said. 
“A what?” they said. “A fern,” 
I repeated. “It’s in a pot, and it’s 
burning up rather strongly.” This 
was untrue as a matter of fact, because 
hearing a sizzling noise I looked round 
and saw that somebody had emptied 
a glass of water over the fern. “Don’t 
bother to come round,” I said to the 
N.F.S., “we’ve put it out ourselves 
now.” I did not mean to sound 
reproachful, but I am afraid they must 
have thought I was blaming them 
because we had had to put it out 





ourselves. ‘Well, I’m certainly glad 
about that,” they said. “I’m afraid I 
must go now,” I said. ‘“‘Good night.” 
“Good night,” they said. The glass of 
water did double good. It not only 
extinguished the conflagration, but it 
revived the fern, which the next day 
was more sprightly than it had been 
for weeks. 

The half-pot of blackberry jam is a 
negative responsibility, and I do not 
really object to it very strongly. At 
the same time there is nothing 
interesting about it. The books are 
not interesting either, as they are all 
quite illegible. There was some delay 
in rescuing them. Some of them are 
stuck permanently together, and the 
others open with a squishy noise like 
spreading butter on a crumpet. There 
is a pressed eel inside one; I do not 
care to throw it away in case it is there 
on purpose. Altogether the books, 
regarded as reading-matter, have shot 
their bolt. 

The mahogany chairs are very well 
past their best, and Gladstone would 
hesitate to sit on either of them now. 
However, I find their presence quite 
tolerable, as they help to furnish the 
loft where the cistern is. When I am 
keeping one of my long vigils to learn 
why the ball-valve drips I find it much 
more cheerful to do so in a comfortably 
furnished apartment, although neither 
chair, as I have indicated, is now any 
good for actual seatage. They have 
been left with me so long because the 
floods induced an abrupt and powerful 
change of political opinion in their 
owner. 

Undoubtedly my biggest worry has 
been the vivarium, mainly because the 
ants quitted it in a body soon after 








they arrived. I felt I had betrayed my \ 
trust, and I went out with a spade and 
got a lot more ants from one of the 
ant-hills on my lawn. No sooner had 
I inserted these new ants than the 
original ants came charging back in a 
most warlike fashion, being filled with 
indignation against the intruders. I 
watched the ensuing battle in fascina- 
tion, and should dearly like to know 
who won, but I found it impossible to 
identify the side finally driven into 
retreat. Whichever tribe’ came out 
top, they proved prolific ants, out- 
growing the vivarium at a great pace. 
I had a notion ants swarmed like bees 
when their quarters got crowded, and 
I kept a bucket handy to take the 
swarm in, but the ants were more 
interested in a policy of expansion. 
They threw out wings and annexes 
and raised the vivarium another 
couple of storeys, and the whole colony 
now fills one-quarter of my study. 
What worries me is that I don’t know 
whether they are real pedigree blood- 
stock ants or just those riffraff ants 
from my lawn. 

So all concerned have been warned. 
The above-mentioned goods must be 
claimed within seven days, or they will 
be sold to cover costs. And sold, 
what is more, forthwith. 

Erratum: For “half-pot of black- 
berry jam” read “pot of ants.” 


° ° 


“*He has been thinning his grapes already 
this spring, for they weigh 15 lbs. apiece— 
and there is a shortage of manpower to 
carry such burdens.”— Weekly magazine. 


The pips must be troublesome when 
you eat one, too. 





“Ha, Mr. Goodman—are you free now?” 
J 
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Aunt Tabitha after S ix Weeks 


“ AND,” said my Aunt Tabitha, whose penchant for 
beginning with ‘“‘and”’ is not exceeded even by that 
of the ghost voice in “Twenty Questions’’— “and 

there comes a time, about six weeks after one has returned 

from one’s holiday, when ¥ 

“T know the feeling,” her fat uncle broke in, “exactly. 
The actual day one comes back, of course——” 

“Oh, then,” her thin uncle said with contempt in his tone, 
“one feels that one has just enough energy—without of 
course the inclingation—to cope with the situation created 
by one’s return. Not only does one have to fit one’s own 
irritation at being back in with the irritation of everyone 
else at having to rearrange their routine to fit one in again 
after a period of weeks at the end of which they have just 
managed to settle down to a routine of managing without 
one, but one has to allow for the reflected irritation of 
those others who—Get me out of this! Get me out of 
this!” 

We all looked at Aunt Tabitha’s eldest great-grandfather, 
who came to the rescue at once. 

“Then is the time,” he declared with the wisdom of 
many score years (or whatever those things are), “to take 
half an hour off for a restorative visit to the bank. Money! 
Money! It breathes a soothing air. The Golden Fleece,” 
he added with a touch of obscurity, “that saved the 
Capitol.” 

“T don’t want my capital saved,” said Aunt Tabitha’s 
youngest great-grandfather, who is believed to have been 
something of a rake-hell in his youth. 

“Then you should,” said Aunt Tabitha’s thin uncle 
severely. “Why, even my own bank, where Foreign and 
Colonial Business is Ransacked—even my own bank, at 
whose last general meeting the auditors offered themselves 








for re-election and were heavily defeated—even my own 
bank only spends money like water is spent by the Metro- 
politan Water Board.” 

With a gleam in his eye Aunt Tabitha’s fat uncle said, 
“T should like to know that bank. It sounds like a bank 
where a wild time is had by all.” ; 

‘If you mean a bank where the wild thyme blows——” 
said Aunt Tabitha, and her fat uncle began, “Oh, when it 
comes to ‘blows’——” 

“Bless my soul,” rasped her thin uncle, “it never comes 
to blows. You people seem to regard a bank as a cross 
between—a cross between——” 

** Across between two buses when there’s a traffic-block,” 
said Aunt Tabitha’s least active great-grandfather. “That’s 
the only way I can ever get te mine.” 

In the middle of the ensuing confusion somebody could 
be heard inquiring what in the name of the sterling area 
Aunt Tabitha’s least active great-grandfather ever. wanted 
to get to his bank for. 

“The idea that he needs to leave his own roof for a 
restorative breath of the aroma of money,” one of the 
cousins very cynieally observed, ‘“‘is one not to be enter- 
tained for a moment by any person of taste and sensibility.” 

And he flung a very nasty look at the old gentleman, who 
flung it right back, saying sharply, “Nothing of the sort. 
I visit my bank purely in order to pet a magnificent cat 
they have there. I am fond of animals. Why, I wouldn’t 
say ‘Go’ to a moose.” . 

A babel arose, in which it was possible to distinguish 
various suggestions about what would probably happen if 
he did. As it subsided he was heard to be saying, “‘I also 
argue with them a good deal about their coat of arms, which 
it should be perfectly easy for them to change for some 
innocuous arrangement of, say, goats, representing ‘Two 
minds with butter single thought ’—instead of the existing 
very callous representation of——-” (he cleared his throat) 
% two harts that beat a swan.” 

Here there was a silence that could be felt, although if 
it had been felt it might have been a good deal softer. 
Then Aunt Tabitha said cheerily, ‘Well, boys and girls, of 
course I can hardly expect you to remember, but our 
original subject of discussion was the frame of mind in 
which one finds oneself about six weeks after the end of 
one’s holiday. Particularly in these dark days. Ought 
one perhaps to change one’s job and go into essential 
industry? Transport, now. I have serious thoughts of 
becoming a railway porter.” 

“Tt seems to me that that would be a job in which a 
certain irregularity of meal-times was unavoidable,” 
observed her fat uncle. “Notforme. I need the digestion 
of an ant-eater to cope with my meals as it is.” 

“Cruelty to animals!’’ Aunt Tabitha’s least active great- 
grandfather cried on the instant. “How is the unfortunate 
ant-eater to get on without his digestion?” 

“Ts it or is it not cruelty to ants to leave him with it?” 
asked her thin uncle in a rasping tone. 

The fact that during this exchange our American cousin 
was seen to be looking in a puzzled fashion at Aunt Tabitha 
and several of her tougher aunts was attributable entirely 
to a nuance of pronunciation. 

Soon after this she brought the proceedings to a close 
with a sudden bellow of “Eye Diss and Cheltenham!”’ 
which, though it was no doubt part of her idea of training 
to be a railway porter, left many of the less attentive of us 
under the impression that she was about to make a speech. 

R. M. 
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Gulchester, and I had not been 

in the hotel bar more than half 
an hour when a hearty fellow with 
goggling eyes came up and slapped me 
on the back and said “Hallo, George, 
how’s the missus?” 

I faced round and said coldly: “My 
wife is in excellent health, I am glad 
to say, but I am not George.” 

He peered at me again and his face 
fell. 

“Frightfully sorry,” he said. ‘Of 
course when [ take a closer look at 
you I can see you are not George. But 
youre almost his double. Same small 
red moustache, same horn-rimmed 
glasses, same rather large ears, same 
bald patch on the top of the head, 
same 

I turned on my heel and strode 
away. Unfortunately, however, the 
mysterious George seemed to be well 
known in the town. When I sat at 
table for dinner the waiter greeted me 
like an old friend. 

“You’re in luck,” he said. ‘Curried 
beef. I saved a portion specially for 
you when I saw you in the bar.” 

I really wanted the fish, but I 
hadn’t the heart to disappoint him, 
and he enlivened the rest of the meal 
by coming up and constantly whisper- 
ing snatches of local gossip in my ear. 
George Snooks had knocked a lamp- 
post down with his car again. Henry 
Brooks had been bitten by a dog. 
And had I heard about Mrs. Hooks ? 

“Yes,” I said. 

“‘ Awful, isn’t it?” he said. 

“Frightful,” I admitted. 

“But of course it may not be true.” 

“We must hope not,” I said unctu- 
ously. 

The idea of keeping up this sort of 
thing for a week was not attractive, 
so I moved to another hotel where 


| SPENT last week on business in 





The Double 


apparently George was not known; but 
in going about the town I kept running 
into his friends. He seemed to be a | 
popular figure, although, like the best 
of us, he had his faults, and among 
these seemed to be a tendency not to 
pay his bills. A seedy little fellow 
walked all down the High Street with 
me talking about one pound four-and- 
elevenpence with a good deal of heat. 

I tried to convince him he had got 
the wrong man, but this only made 
him angrier, so in the end I said I 
would pay on Saturday for certain, 
and he said he would like five bob on 
account, so I gave him the five bob. 

After that, so far as my business 
would permit, I led a rather retired 
life, and sought sanctuary in cinemas 
and other dark places in the evening. 
I also bought a slouch hat and wore it 
well down over my eyes, which gave 
me an extraordinarily sinister look. 

My great ambition, of course, was 
to meet George himself, but I had no 
luck. Possibly he had fled from his 
creditors. 

When my job was done and I was 
on my way to the station I became 
conscious that I was followed. A man 
was hurrying after me waving his 
arms and clearly trying to attract my 
attention. I do not know what George 
would have done, but personally I 
broke into a trot. It was lucky that I 
did, for my train was in, and I leaped 
straight into a compartment. My 
pursuer reached me as the train started 
to move, and thrust a parcel into my 
hand. Then he dropped from the 
running-board and waved good-bye. 
I waved back and opened the parcel. 
It contained a pair of braces and six 
new-laid eggs. 

If George cares to write to me en- 
closing a postal order for five shillings 
I will return the braces. 
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“If you're willing to sacrifice your roll you can have 
it ater as bread-and-butter pudding.” 


Days 


HE days I want to write about in this article are the 

days of the week. There are seven of them, all 

different, and they occur in strict rotation, another 
lot beginning the minute one lot has finished. The week 
is an essential part of life’s set-up, something human nature 
has grown to rely on as being there all the time; and 
sociologists think that if the Government ever decided that 
Wednesday was to come before Tuesday no one would get 
more muddled than the people who sometimes think it does 
anyway, because everyone would get very muddled indeed. 

My readers won’t need to be told the names of the days 
that make up our week, mainly because they look so 
monotonous when printed in a row, each ending as it does 
with the same three letters and a comma; but I think they 
might like to be reminded that these names are caused by 
Norse mythology, because although we learnt this so early 
on at school we still remember it (though we may have 
forgotten Tuesday) and it is always nice to be reminded 
how clever we are. 
starting off, I will say that Wednesday is really Woden’s 
Day. The fact that this is now pronounced Wensday is a 
good instance of the telescopic process of time, though made 
rather less so by the dogged few who call it. Weddensday. 
The names of the other six days are pronounced more or 
less the same by everyone, which is more than you can say 
of almost any other six names; and, in spite of the tendency 
to put certain Wednesdays before certain Tuesdays, people 
are unanimously agreed in principle on the right order. 
The whole arrangement, in fact, works well. 

The only other thing I want to say about the week in 
general is that when people tell us they see the days of the 
week in whatever colours they do, they get little response 
from other people, a characteristic of other people being 
that where one person sees one set of mental colours they 
see another. I would suggest, though, that a cross-section 
of anyone’s average week would show an upward climb 


However, if any of my readers want . 
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from Monday to Wednesday, a slight jag downwards for 
Thursday—psychologists say this has something to do with 
the sound of the word and is no reflection on the day itself 
—and a quick jag up again for Friday, the week ending on 
a small plateau. (Readers looking at this mental cross- 
section will have noticed some horizontal lines marked in 
hundreds. These lines have nothing to do with the days; 
they are there to complete the pablic’s idea of any cross- 
section showing ups and downs.) 


| po words have been written about Monday, and in 
fairness I must point out that a section of the public 
doesn’t mind it. at all. This is the salt-forgetting section 
that has gone through Sunday thinking of the meals yet 
to be scraped past; and with it—for it is apt to consist of 
the same people—we must include those anxious types 
glooming over the potatoes and dividing the number it has 
decided on by the number of eaters about to throw its 
calculations out. To this section, and to the rather dim 
group that. wondered why it had no letters that morning, 
Monday is a day of new opportunities ; ‘but these people are 
a minority. 

To the people who go back to work after the week-end 
Monday is still the day they go back to work on, but even 
so it has its points. Even people in offices—the people who 
have had explained most clearly how they are supposed to 
feel on Monday morning—can tell each other how they 
spent the week-end; indeed, while still at it they will have 
been combing out the news items and writing them up for 
their admiring colleagues. Also they will be looking 
specially well-ironed, their desks will be tidier and, in 
offices with day-to-day calendars, they can tear off two or 
even three days at once and think how funny that Sunday 
should take place in an empty office. Against this they 
will have to fork out their tea-money and do whatever work 
was waiting for Monday and therefore, when the week-end 
began, didn’t ever have to be done at all; but I hope I have 
said enough to cheer my office-working readers next 
Monday and remind salt-buyers to get a grip on themselves 
next Saturday. 


UESDAY—a day, as I was hinting, sometimes confused 

with Wednesday—has always been a bit faint. I mean, 
a laundry that calls on Tuesdays is suspected of being 
different from other laundries on purpose, unless it is just 
late from Saturday, when it is being the same on purpose. 
However, Tuesday does enjoy the very slight distinction of 
being a favourite with people fixing a day for lunch or 
dinner with someone and remembering vaguely that there-is 
some reason they have forgotten for not choosing Monday. 
Wednesday, on the other hand, is distinguished by separat- 
ing the two halves.of the week, for being either early-closing 
day or not and for reminding those who had planned to 
write a letter on Monday that if they go on like this it will 
be Saturday and therefore, as far as the post is concerned, 
Sunday. 


I should like to say a few words about early- closing, a 
process which concerns Thursday as well as Wednesday 
and may be defined as a shop shuttered or otherwise 
barricaded against its friendliest customers, deaf to silent 
entreaties and altogether hopeless. Psychologists think 
that the people who stand outside shut shops just looking 
at them are being too typical for words, but to the people 
standing looking it is the shops which are being typical. 
Thursday, apart from a tendency to early closing, is the day 
people tell themselves the week is going awfully quickly, 
wonder why the Radio Times hasn’t come, and work out if 
the laundry is to-morrow or last week; this they do by 
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arithmetic with the spare laundry-book or by remembering 
which days the shirt-wearers of the household have been 
warned they won’t have their best shirts for. 


5 ping Friday we reach a burst of culture. This is the 
day before the date on most highbrow weeklies, and 


’ many a home is gladdened, if at first picking up mystified, 


by the extra weight of its morning newspapers. It is the 
day when those breakfasters who must ordinarily breakfast 
without reading are handed a positive wodge of the highest 
quality newsprint and are made to feel pretty bad if they 
get marmalade on it. Another nice thing about Friday is 
that people who get paid on Fridays get paid then, and I 
do not need to tell even people who are not paid on Fridays 
how pleasant this is, and how heavily any odd shillings or 
pennies settle at the bottom of the envelope. (I admit that 
they could hardly settle at the top, but I wanted to convey 
the special atmosphere of the occasion.) Many laundries— 
I am sorry to mention them again—either call or don’t, on 
a Friday, people remind lunch-getters that they will be 
home for lunch to-morrow (a fact the lunch-getters will 
take in at the time but come fresh to next morning), and 
the wireless has a stab at a whole slice of forthcoming 
weather. 

Altogether Friday is an exceptionally busy and mainly 
cheery day, though containing a bit of a jolt for the people 
who still haven’t written that letter they were going to 
write last Monday and are nursing the belief that if they 
sit down to it after dinner they can catch the post before 
dinner ; and another jolt to the people who shop to avoid the 
Saturday rush and find themselves in the Friday rush. 


ATURDAY and Sunday have, like Monday, been much 
written up and I don’t propose to say much about them; 
but I should just like to return to the office-workers and 
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remind them what an extraordinary difference there is ° 
between pushing a chair into a desk at one o’clock on a week- 
day and on a Saturday. The apparent difference in the 
time of day is so marked as to be almost poetic, and shows 
how much the character of any time of day depends on what 
the people it is happening to are thinking. 

What I wanted to say about Sunday is not so much poetic 
as nagging, and is simply that people who get up early on 
a Sunday spend the rest of the morning telling each other 
that when you get up earlier the morning is longer. 
Psychologists are not surprised; they have always noticed 
that there is nothing people like better than saying some- 
thing really obvious, because only thus can we be sure of 
hearty agreement. 


° ° 


Horses 


I HATE white horses and I hate black horses 

And I hate cart-horses and I hate pack-horses; 

I hate tall horses and small horses and horses of all 
heights, 

And I hate the back end that kicks and the front end that 
bites. 

I do not love their turbulent motions nor their statuesque 
D0Ses, 

Nor ~ I love their long and supercilious noses. 

I do not like the bang up and the bounce down when I 
ride them, 

Nor the sideways sneer when I walk beside them. 

For peaceful pleasure or for battle 

Give me quiet bull, buffalo or other horned cattle; 

There is no virtue in horses; I fly them; 

Nor is there any virtue in those that sell and buy them. 
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A large house is no doubt all very well in its way. All the same, those that live in small flats— 
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An Innocent in Britain 
(Mr. Punch’s special correspondent is on tour to find out how the land lies for visitors from overseas.) 
XIV — Edinburgh 


burg makes me scared. Everybody’s terribly 
sweet and the city itself is out of this world, but 
I’ve got a peculiar feeling that I’m being watched.” 

“T’m so relieved,” sajd Miss Franklin. “I was beginning 
to think that Dr. Krankshorn had fixed my subconscious 
all wrong. The folks here aren’t exactly high-hat or 
starchy, but they make me feel smaller than somewhat. 
If you ask me; Edinburgh is just another Boston, Mass.” 

Strange as it may seem, I was feeling just a little uncom- 
fortable myself—and without the slightest apparent reason. 
Of course there was that fellow at the “Enterprise Scotland”’ 
Exhibition, the man who glared fiercely, blushed and then 
smiled when I was careless enough to announce that the 
“Hall of Pinnacles” reminded me of “Britain Can Make 
It.” And there was the white-eaparisoned policeman who 
greeted my pronunciation with variations on the theme of 
Piobaireachd with excessive and slightly supercilious 
politeness. But these incidents explained nothing really. 

It was nearly a week later before I had anything like a 
theory to put before my American friends. I selected, the 
time (by the floral clock at the base of the Mound) and the 
place for my dissertation with some care. The rich music 
of César Franck and the Orchestre Colonne de Paris echoed 
in the memory, and from Calton Hill a picture-postcard 
Edinburgh lay serene and beautiful in the twilight. 

“You, Mrs. tegen My I bs cael ‘complain that you 
are always being watched . 


D'= know what?” said Mrs. Upscheider, “this 





“T’m no comp—I’m not complaining: it’s just a feeling 
I’ve got.” 

“Exactly. You think you’re being watched merely 
because the good people of Edinburgh consider you with a 
professional eye. You must remember that Edinburgh is 
full of doctors, lawyers and accountants—you must have 
noticed all these “Income Tax Reclaimed’ signs — and 


every one of them is passionately eager to root out disorder 
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and destroy it. And so every visitor to Edinburgh is some- 
thing of a guinea-pig. You walk along Princes Street and 
without knowing it you are being subjected to a battery of 
superficial examinations. One by one the passers-by go 
through your looks and your books. Sometimes you can hear 
them muttering to themselves: they are working out their 
fees. Of course it is all quite harmless once you understand.” 

“But doesn’t it go deeper than that?” said Miss Franklin. 
“T mean, what other city would take the trouble to prove 
that its people have the world’s highest expenditure per 
head on books? A bit superior—sort of, don’t you think ?”’ 

“But look at their incredible hospitality,” Said Mrs. U. 
“Twelve thousand people throwing their houses open to 
accommodate all these visitors to the Festival . . .” 

It would be futile to reproduce more of this conversation, 
for Edinburgh’s attitude to the foreigner and/or Sassenach 
cannot be analysed rationally. One man will chat amicably 
with you for half an hour without once mentioning Ban- 
nockburn. Another will make even a nod suggest that 
Scotland have just taken the pants off England at Murray- 
field or Hampden Park. - It has been said, by the way, that 
the Scot only wears his kilt south of the border and then 
only to bolster his morale. This is quite untrue: I saw more 
bare knees in Edinburgh than I did at Butlin’s, and every 
pair seemed to be aimed directly at the self-respect of 
flannelled fools like me. 

So many nice things have been written about Edinburgh 
in recent weeks (I endorse them all) that even the dropping 
of a single superlative will probably be construed as 
impudent criticism. But flannelled fools,rush in. . 
Edinburgh, then, may be considered to have only minor 
imperfections and a few trivial limitations. Its regiments 
of doctors, lawyers, accountants, engineers, mathematicians 
and scientists guarantee enormous strength on the prrrac- 
tical side (I wonder ‘what my old maths-master “Algy” 
Swinnerton would say if he knew that I’d made the 
pilgrimage to Merchiston Castle, where John Napier con- 
cocted logarithms?); but there is perhaps—er . . . that is, 
there may be some slight, barely perceptible weakness in 
the realm of art and culture. There, now, I’ve said it. 
Even when we’ve made the most of Barrie and Bridie the 
drama department is still somewhat thin. And the most 
careful research has failed to find more than the merest 
trace of Scotch in Shakespeare’s ancestry. When the 
Rev. John Home’s tragedy of Douglas was first produced 
a member of the ecstatic audience cried out “‘Whaur’s your 
Wullie Shakespeare noo!” Well, it’s much the same to-day, 
except that there is a feeling in Scotland that neither 
Shakespeare nor Bacon wrote Macbeth. 

And as for literature* and music! Well, Edinburgh can- 
not claim musical pre-eminence except in piping, and piping 
is not by any means everybody’s idea of heavenly harmony. 
If you want the original stuff the Palace rooms of the Castle 
skirl it out daily, right in the groove. Mrs. Upscheider was 
thrilled with the reels and Strathspeys—particularly with 
that catchy little number they call—hm .. . you know, 
the one that goes... 

Perhaps this great Festival of Music and Drama (which 
is to be an annual affair) will do the trick for Culture by 
winning more converts to Art from Law, Medicine and 
Accountancy. Sir Walter himself graduated from the Bar. 





*Don’t tell me that I am conveniently forgetting Burns, Scott, 
Carlyle, Stevenson and others. I know it. I omit*mention of them 
merely because it would hamper the argument. 
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Boswell was an advocate. Anyway, I intend to come back Edinburgh. Its grim, solid, austere, aggressively respectable’ 

















next year and see what they’ve done about it. fagade seems a true expression of Scottish character—of 
There are two Edinburghs, the old town and the new, one side of it anyway. From Royal Terrace there is a 
and at present both are gaily decorated for the festivities. good view of the Port o’ Leith, which explains why it was 
1e- once colonized by merchants and nicknamed Whisky Row. 
nd To-day that word has a hollow or empty ring. 
of I was told that the distilleries have been working over- 
go time to put a few drappies into the inns of Edinburgh for 
ar the occasion, and I lost no time in putting rumour to the 
eir test. I regret to say, however, that there was nae luck 
” aboot the hooses I visited. But then I didn’t try Rose 
in. Street. 
ve As capitals go, Edinburgh is not very large: London 
er dwarfs it and Glaswegians regard it as stunted. But 
¢” whatever its size Edinburgh can always be certain that its 
U. jurisprudent citizens will put up a brilliant defence for it. 
to Thus, as the guide-book puts it, a capital may, “particularly 
when it grows too large, become rather detached from the 
m, country it should serve ... Edinburgh has fortunately so 
ch far preserved its moderate size...” In the face of every 
ly expansionist manceuvre, no doubt. And as for London— 
n- well, ““No place, oddly enough, can become so excessively 
at provincial as a capital city when it loses touch with its 
- nation and becomes a state within a state.” 
at I like that. There you have Edinburgh rampant. 
en My own view is that Edinburgh’s size is just about right. 
re Anything larger would be too much of a good thing, too vast 
ry a quarry; anything smaller would be unable to put on a 
of show as wonderful and as unexpected as this international 
festival. When I tell you that we had to make Glasgow 
gh our dormitory on this trip you may suspect the uninformed 
ng and flannelled Southerner of currying favour and forgiveness. 
as But no, I am merely indicating how immensely successful 
rod the show has been. What Scotland itself thinks about it I 
or The Castle Rock is an obvious target for all tourists, for donot know. Returning one night to Glasgow on the local 
its here are the most famous of buildings old and new, 
ns St. Margaret’s Chapel and the Scottish War Memorial, and 
1C- from these ramparts (and the Camera Obscura next door) 
y” can be seen the whole of Edinburgh and a bonnie fifty 
he miles or so of Scotland. To the east lie the Royal Mile 
yn- of the old town, Holyrood Palace and Arthur’s Seat. And, 
is, trains of thought being what they are, is it permissible 
in to mention (as Mr. G. Scott-Moncrieff has done in his 
it. Batsford book on Edinburgh) that Burns once called the 
che city ‘Edina, Scotia’s darling seat,” and inadvertently 
ost provided local plumbers with a ready-made brand-name ? 
est To the north lies the new town begun in the eighteenth 
she and developed after a fashion in the nineteenth’ and 
ed twentieth centuries. Princes Street, named after George IV 
ur and his brother, is of course the gem, a boulevard made 
Ly, of all things bright and beautiful. The only criticism I 
ner would offer of Princes Street is that its chatter (especially 
during this Festival) tends to be ear-splitting and confined 
in- almost exclusively to argument about the relative merits 
ing of Princes Street,'the Champs Elysées, the old Unter den 
ny. Linden, Regent Street, Fifth Avenue and other well-known 
tle thoroughfares. Incidentally there are some very good 
vas scones and Abernethy biscuits to be had in Princes 
ith Street, as Mrs. Upscheider and Miss Franklin repeatedly 
Ww, demonstrated. 
Much of the new town is architecturally beautiful, and 
ich whenever ugliness rears its head it is saved from hideousness a , , ‘ ” 
i by the uniform excellence of its masonry. But its pave- . . . argument about the relative merits of Princes Street. 
nd ments are terribly hard. Even the memory of our tramp 


I cannot possibly attempt a verbal reconstruction. Letme Souvenir Programme and began to praise Edinburgh’s 
say merely that Royal Terrace (built on the lower slope of _ enterprise. 

em Calton Hill, which was remodelled by Stevenson’s grand- “Did ye no’ see the Glasgow Exhibeetian o’ 1938?” 
father) is to me the most typically Scottish note in he said. Hop. 
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ar. through its streets, scuares and crescents is painful, and train I introduced mysclf to a man with a copy of the 
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“He came to us absolutely out of the blue while we were crossing Dartmoor, and he’s been 


with us ever since.” 


So they'll go no more a-roving .. . 


HERE are, on holiday intent, 
Who in a general way have spent 
Some earned or unearned incre- 
ment 
On shores remote from here, 
Seeking again their native land 
Refreshed and elegantly tanned, 
And now that little game is banned, 
They must remain austere. 


This were a shrewd and sudden blow 
And doubtless many a tear will 
flow; 
For me, I cannot share their woe 
Or sympathize o’er much; 
I’ve often felt, in point of fact, 


That these on their return have lacked 
The decent modicum of tact 
Known as the common touch. 


Did they but sing of blissful days 
Warmed by the sun’s benignant rays, 
Of snowy peaks and quiet bays 
A-shimmer in the heat, 
And, speaking generally, views, 
That I could readily excuse, 
But the sole theme these dullards 
choose 
Is what they’ve had to eat. 


Indifferent to the withering snub 
They raise the Song of Ample Grub 
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Which everlastingly they rub 
In for their fat delight; 
This to the man on whom is thrust 
Synthetic egg, and meagre crust: 
I ask in candour, is this just ? 
Nay, further, is it right ? 


Hard is the fate that mutes their 
song, 

But we that have endured so long, 
So often, that recurring wrong 

May cheerly greet the ban 
And cheerlier gnaw our stubborn beef, 
Seeking, and not in vain, relief 
And solace in another’s grief. 

One generally can. Dum-Dum. 
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“This is very irregular —apparently. you have changed your employment no fewer than twelve — 
times without our permission.” : 


EVER, perhaps, this column 
thinks, was its ancient title so 
sadly justified as it is to-day. 

And never, in spite of the very numerous 
expert explanations the people hear, 
did so few people understand what it is 
all about. 

Why is there a cosmic mess? This 
column will make all things plain. 

(1) The Germans. It may be, prac- 
tically, an idle thing to remind the 
people of this: for no practical course 
of conduct seems to follow from it. 
Nevertheless, it is just as well to 
remember that in early 1914 the cosmos 
was a pretty good show, in pretty good 
fettle. It was busily inventing new 
things and improving old things: and 
for most people (not excluding the 
Indians and the Chinese) it was a much 
better cosmos than it is now—or is 
likely to be for some time. This column 
will be told that some were rich but 
others were poor. Curiously enough, 


this column will at once admit that that 
is true—as it is true that some were 
handsome and others were unjustly 





The Cosmic Mess 


or, Crisis Made Clear 


plain. Both propositions, by the way, 
are still true in this column’s favourite 
place, the “Soviet Union”, after a 
quarter of a century of ideal govern- 
ment. Both, perhaps, can be blamed 
upon the Germans. Anyhow, in 1914, 
came the Germans. The cosmos reeled 
but began to recover. Only “began”’. 
When full recovery was still a long way 
off, came the accursed Germans again! 

This column does not know, or care 
very much, what you think of the 
much-maligned Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain. But, whatever you may think of 
him as a peace-monger (or war- 
monger), you should agree that he was 
no mean social reformer. This column 
can recall a very sad speech he made 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer in— 
when would it be?—1937 ?—the year 
we began to “re-arm”’, and how he 
lamented the schemes for social im- 
provement which would now have to 
be set aside. And that leads us to an 
interesting 

Historical note. Everything that 
has gone wrong since World War 2 is 
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the result of World War 2, but every- 
thing that went wrong after World 
War 1 went wrong because of “Tory 


misrule”’. 
(2) The One-sidedness of Trade. 


(Nore.—The experts still speak of the | 


“Balance of Trade”, even when one 
side of the scales is hitting the floor and 
the other is hitting the heavens, as 
they do nearly everywhere; but this 
column prefers to be truthful.) 

Quite simply, the cause of the 
crisis is this: the Americans export far 
more things than they import, they 
sell more things to us than they buy 
from us. This is a bad state of affairs. 
What is the remedy? It is that we 
should do what the Americans are 
doing now, export and sell a lot more 
things and import or buy a great many 
fewer things. That will be a good 
state of affairs. And it will be a still 
better state of affairs if other countries 
do as we do. France, this column is 
informed, is also cutting down its im- 
ports from America, and—who knows? 
—perhaps the whole of Europe may 
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follow. We may soon, therefore, reach 
an absolutely blissful state of affairs 
when nobody in Europe is buying any- 
thing from America at all. At this 
point the “Marshall Plan” will come 
into operation. The idea of the 
Marshall Plan is that America should 
spend a lot of money on (or in) 
suffering Europe. She is, or was, able 
to do that because she had a lot of 
surplus money: and she had that 
because she exported so much. That 
brings us to the two Basic Assumptions 
of the Last Plan But One: 

Basic Assumption A.—That when 
everybody in suffering Europe stops 
buying things from America the 
Americans will still have enough spare 
money to spend a lot on (or in) suffer- 
ing Europe; and 

Basic Assumption B.—That although 
everybody stops buying anything from 
America she will be eager to buy more 
from everybody else—that is, that 
everybody except herself will be per- 
mitted to increase his exports and 
reduce his imports. 

If these two Basic Assumptions are 
sound it will be seen at once that the 
cosmos is on the high-road to pros- 
perity. They do not make much 
sense to this column; but then this 
column is not an expert economist. 
Basic Assumption B has given it 
especial trouble. Films, for example. 
This column longs to be present at some 
Hollywood conference where the top- 
Tsar concludes the discussion thus: 
“Well, boys, see how it is. The British 
won’t buy any of our pictures. So we 
must buy a whole lot more of theirs!” 

Basic Assumptions A and B remind 
this column very much of its rare 
attempts to piay chess: the vast, far- 
seeing, six-moves-ahead plans it used 
to make! Unhappily, they generally 
assumed that the other fellow’s pieces 
meanwhile would remain stationary. 

Well, is it all clear now? No? In 
that case we must discuss the question 
of 

(3) Savings. “Save all you can”, 
says the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
bigly; and naturally our instinct is to 
do what H.M. Government tells us. 
But does he really mean what he tells 
us? Indeed, what does he tell us? 
“Save all you ‘can’.” We “could” 
of course save much by eating less, 
washing less, wearing less. We could 
save so much in these ways that we 
should become ineffective and unworthy 
citizens. He cannot mean that. He 
means, no doubt, that we must reduce 
our “luxury” or ‘“non-essential’’ ex- 
penditure. But what is “luxury”? 
Nowadays, it seems, a very small 
dwelling with a very small bath and a 
lavatory that works is a “luxury’’ flat. 








This word, like many others, has lost 
its meaning. The new meaning is 
“anything the other chap has got”. 
Indeed, the miners’ extra shillings- 
worth of meat (which this column does 
not begrudge them) should be described 
as luxury rations. And ‘“non-essen- 
tial” —in a civilized community—is 
not much easier. ‘The olden days” 
left us many good things in the way of 
art, music, printing, literature, learn- 
ing. But they had no “sanitation”, 
water-mains, police, hospitals, electric 
light, or firemen. These things were 
not “essential” then. Are they 
“essential” now? If not, we can easily 
“save’’ by not paying the rates. And 
supposing we can all decide for our- 
selves what is “luxury” and what is 
“non-essential”, as perhaps we can, we 
are still, it seems to this column, likely 
to run athwart the Government’s own 
pet policy of “full employment”. 
Every time we save—let’s face it—we 
do damage to some enterprise or other, 
and we tend to put some individual out 
of employment. It is fairly clear, 
perhaps, that to save on betting would 
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be a good thing, though even book. , 
makers have wives and children. 
There is of course this consideration, 
that if you win £100 you take £100 out 
of the bookmaker’s hands and can put 
it into National Savings, where the 
bookmaker would never have put it: 
so even this question is not so simple 
as it seems. Most of us will agree 
that betting is “non-essential.” Many 
citizens could save quite a lot by not 
buying The Times (3d.) and buying the 
Daily Mirror (1d.) instead. Would that 
be a good thing? Is The Times 
“essential ”’—or is it a “luxury sheet” ? 
If The Times is a luxury sheet and we 
send it out of business by “saving’’ on 
it, what happens to the unemployed 
printers and compositors? They will 
not, this column feels, be much use 
down the mines. Presumably, after a 
period of unemployment, they will be 
drawn into Government printing and 
swell the great spate of official forms 
and publications. Will that be a good 
thing? Perhaps some of them will go 
into the book trade, where labour is 
short. But are books essential? Sur- 
prisingly many of our highly-educated 
people would say “No”. And a 
“high-ranking” Minister has defined 
the “essential’’ worker as one who is 
producing ‘‘food or fuel”, which does 
not seem to bring in books, unless he 
meant, as he should, to include food 
for the mind. On the other hand, a 
day may come when they are the only 
British products (with plays and films) 
which we can export at all: so there 
may be hope for all then. 

But, at the moment, we have no 
clue. Are Promenade Concerts “‘es- 
sential”? Is the Vic-Wells “essen- 
tial’? Is Sir Maleolm Sargent a “‘spiv’’ ? 
Is Mr. Cochran any use? Are actors 
“drones”? A clear ruling on such 
points would be welcome: for people 
in a panic, as we know, do such queer 
things. 

Maybe, by the time this column 
appears, a Ministerial utterance will 
have made all things plain; but if it 
makes them any plainer than this 
column has made them, this column 
will be highly surprised. A. P. H. 


° ° 


Glut in the Home Market? 

“ Gentleman, aged 30, qualified Liberator, 
desires contact subversive elements or in- 
cipient nationalism, South America, Balkans, 
China, elsewhere abroad, view to livelihood.” 

Advt. in “ Irish Times.” 


° ° 


“Sour Krers You Worm” 
Heading in Cyprus Paper. 


Er—hors d’euvre, please. 
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“George has gone for a camping holiday, but that sort of thing doesn’t appeal to me.” 


HE batsman, newly in, returned 

the ball cautiously to the bowler 

as he had returned its predecessor. 
The other occupant of my bench 
exclaimed irritably. I had known that 
he wanted to appeal to me ever since 
I sat down at the beginning of the over. 
I had sensed his urgent little half- 
turns of the head. Now he exploded 
impatiently. 

“Why don’t ’e get out, ah?” he 
demanded, scrubbing his gnarled hands 
together. He was thickly dressed for 
such a hot day, and the buckle of his 
belted overcoat hung down behind him 
to the grass. He had the complexion 
of a stoker and was gnarled all over, 
as far as I could tell. Even a hint of 


West Country about his speech failed 
todraw metohim. I did not like him, 
from the start. 





Remote Control 


“T like to see ’em get out, ah!” he 
said between clenched teeth, and 
rubbed his hands again. I could hear 
them rasping in the hush of the summer 
evening. 

“Give them a chance,” I said. 

“Chaance!”” The gnarled man 
turned on me and took me by my open- 
necked shirt with a sort of restrained 
violence. ‘“‘Get between their baat, 
that’s what they want todew!” he said. 

“cc Who 2 ” 

“Now, see,” he said, releasing me 
and nodding fiercely at the bowler’s 
back. ‘‘This chaap, what he want to 
dew, get between ’is baat, see? Knock 
the bail down. He’ll dew it, tew!”’ 

“Will he?” 

‘Bowl very trew, he dew.” 

I had to admit that. 

“But yon chaap with the baat”— 
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the gnarled man spat— “‘he just keep 
taapping ’em.” 

‘A steady bat,” I said. 

“Steady! Get paast ’im, this time, 
you see. Get between ’is baat!” 

He was right. The ball got between 
the batsman’s legs and bat at that 
moment, and the bails flew up. The 
gnarled man chuckled. “Bowled ’im 
clean, a trew ball! Serve ’im right, 
taapping ’em thaat way!” 

A man in grey flannels came out from 
the small pavilion. I sympathized with 
his grey flannels and the sense of 
inferiority that must go with them. 
But the gnarled man was derisive. 
“Got grey paants, this one,” he said, 
weighing him up and wishing him ill. 
“Got no coupons, I reckon.” He 
laughed aloud and clapped his hands 
with a noise like carpet-beating. 
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“Got no coupons!” he repeated, 
enjoying himself. But he sobered 
down as the man took guard. “All 
takin’ centre bail, that way,” he said 
scornfully, “and a big old block-hole 
ready waiting for ’em all the time* 
Thaat won’t keep ’em from getting 
paast him, you see!” 

The first ball was returned cautiously 
to the bowler. 

“Taappin’ ’em baack!” said my 
companion, momentarily downcast. 
Then he brightened. “‘Won’t laast,” 
he said decidedly. 

It didn’t. The next ball, a trifle 
loose, went singing away through the 
covers. They ran one, to the gnarled 
man’s disgust, and there was a sug- 
gestion that they might run another. 
To my surprise the gnarled man 
shouted to them encouragingly to do 
so. “Come on!” yelled the man in 
grey trousers, taking the tip. But 
there was some confusion, and a brisk 
return knocked down his wicket. 

“Craafty, eh?” eackled my old 
ghoul. ‘‘ Nipped it up quick, down with - 
the bail, see? Grey paants out. Ah, 
I like to see ’em get out!” He was 
standing up, trembling with delight, 
and made a vicious throwing move- 
ment with one arm, saying “Down 
with the bail! Out! Baack he goes, see?” 

It was Over. He explained to me 
about Over. “Now it’s all change, 
see? Tall chaap bowl. Bowl very trew, 
do tall chaap. Soon get between the 
baat, send ’em paacking.” 

The new batsman (for grey trousers 
had run more than half-way) squared 
up manfully to the tall chaap. Could 
he hear the muttered witchcraft from 
our bench? ‘“‘He’s out, out first ball,” 
muttered my companion. “A trew 
ball, you see.” 

It was a true ball, certainly, but 
pitched short. The batsman hit it 
straight up in the air. The gnarled man 
cackled that it had been bowled for a 
“eaatch,” that the bowler had become 
“fed up of bowling for the bail,” that 
the ‘‘stumper”’ would “caatch ’im out 
leg before, you see.” And-sure enough, 
the wicket-keeper, shouldering for 
precedence in a cluster of jostling slips, 
had the ball safe in his gloves. The 
gnarled man did a little sitting-down 
victory dance. The next batsman sur- 
vived his malevolent prophecies for two 
balls, and this made him impatient. 
“Ah! He keep taappin’ ’em!” he com- 
plained.. ‘““Why don’t they get paast 
’im, knock the bail down? Nextone’ll 
get between ’is baat, you see!” 

It was true. We were almost in line 
with the wickets and could watch its 
smooth, purposeful flight down the 
pitch, the slight break from the off, 
the low, treacherous bounce; could 


hear the crack as it reduced the calm 
symmetry of the stumps to a formless 
tangle. The batsman looked at the 
wreckage, then at his bat, and lifted 
his head bravely as he set off on the 
long road back. The fielders began 
flinging the ball idly about in tall, 
narrow arcs against the sky. They 
needed the exercise, certainly. 

““Bowled him clean!” exulted the 
gnarled man. 

“Yes.” 

‘Middle bail!” 

“*Er—yes.” 

““Paacked him off baack!”’ 

“Yes. Tell me,” I said, “are you 
staying to watch much longer?” 

“Staying?” He turned on me a 





“ Merci, m’ sien. 









yellow and malignant eye. “‘Got to get 
‘em all out, han’t I?” 

“T see,” I said, and got up. It was 
time for me to complete my walk round 
the field. 

As I put on my pads I confided to 
the captain that I felt nervous. 
“Would you like to borrow some 
white trousers?” he asked kindly, but 
I shook my head. “It’s not that,” 
I said. 

From this distance the bench across 
the field seemed to have a fiery haze 
about it for which the descending sun 
could not be wholly responsible. And 
the belt-buckle hanging down to the 
grass looked.to me terribly like a 
tail. J.B. B. 























At this rate your thirty-five pounds 
should last you quite a time.” 
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Y the end of The 
Chiltern Hundreds at 
the Vaudeville my spec- 
tacles, I confess, bore an 
impressive deposit of salt. 
There is some exquisite futility in this 
clever comedy. Having prised off the 
lid of a prison in Now Barabbas, Mr. 
W. Dovetas Home here removes the 
front of an ancestral mansion, or rather 
of the one room in which its harried 
occupants find it possible to live. 
Lister Castle “is not, it must be 
admitted, far from Blandings, nor in 
charm and absentmindedness is its earl 
very different from a certain celebrated 
prodder of gigantic pigs. In addition 
there is a butler whose 
poise and mastery of the 
fine phrase is bound to put 
one in mind of the im- 
mortal valet; but what 
distinguishes Mr. DougLas 
Home’s sparkling lunacy 
from that of Mr. Wode- 
house is the way itis linked 
in satire to the times. The 
spirit of Blandings was 
vaguely, almost timelessly, 
Edwardian, while the spirit 
of Lister Castle is com- 
pounded of abandoned 
wings and half - fried 
sausages and a contented 
acceptance of the fact that 
feudal fun is ended. The 
pace is delightfully un- 
forced, the Listers totally 
natural, the emphasis sel- 
dom where you would 
expect it. It is not the 
eclipse of the Tories which 
worries the Earl, but rab- 
bits. The Countess, who 
has no regrets for her lost 
state, is healthfully ab- 
sorbed in ducks. And while 
Beecham, the butler, bends 
to the menial task with 
much philosophy it is his 
heart alone which is rent by 
the thought of the rise of 
the masses. When young Pym the 
heir stands again, this time for Labour, 
after being beaten at a by-election, to 
the horror of his American fiancée, by 
a well-groomed Socialist who imme- 
diately departs for the Lords, Beecham 
is prevailed upon by this patrician 
republican to oppose him for the sake 
of England, home and glory. Beecham 
gets in, drinks port with his master, and 
is a public figure; but he has seen too 
many politicians in his time, and in a 
speech of profound dignity and wisdom 
announces his intention of applying for 
the Hundreds and returning to a 
position better suited to a thinking 
man. As for little Bessie, sole relic of 





Beecham 


At the Play 





The Chiltern Hundreds (VAUDEVILLE) — The Wasted Years (Q) 


an ample servants’ hall, who has 
become insecurely engaged to Pym, a 
few days as a guest convince her that life 
as Mrs. Beecham will be vastly easier. 

The whole piece is written with an 
aeute sense of disproportion which 
would have brought its author a 
fortune in happier days. And he is 
lucky in his cast. No other actor 


could have played the Earl as that 
master of inconsequence, Mr. A. E. 
MatTTHEWS, playshim. It is a wonder- 














A STIFF-FRONTED RETRIEVER 


et a eee ee Mr. MicHAEL SHEPLEY 
meaner of Lider. « . 2 2 2s 6 oe Mr. A. E. MatrHews 


fully comic performance. Mr. MicHaEL 
SHEPLEY’s, as Beecham, is of the same 
order but sharply opposed; here is 
rotundity of diction, magnificence of 
manner, and in fact all the qualities 
which economics are driving from 
Debrett. Miss MarygoriE FIELDING 
crisply exploits the humours of a new- 
model peeress, Miss Lrora Dana 
represents America with spirit, Mr. 
PETER CokE fits in pleasantly as Pym, 
and Miss Diane Hart, Miss EpitH 
Savite and Mr. Tom Macavtay are 
all good in close support. The produc- 
tion, in which the neat timing of the 
jest is very noticeable, is by Mr. CoLin 
CHANDLER. 
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To meet with two good 
new plays, both well acted, 
in as many days is rare, but 
The Wasted Years, which I 
saw on a week’s run at the 
Q, should be a winner in the West End 
if the third act could be refashioned. 
Mr. Purr Barrett is the author, 
and for a first play it shows an uncom- 
mon degree of skill, treating a number 
of problems in the life of the artist with 
power and-sympathy. Where finally it 
runs off the rails it does so needlessly, 
for the author, who seems at that point 
suddenly to have lost faith in the 
strength of his story, has all the 
material for a logical ending already 
in his pocket. 

Is it reasonable for a 
husband still to hold his 
wife, who has the theatre 
in her marrow, to a 
promise never to return 
to it, when she _ has 
devotedly brought up a 
family? Should a brilliant 
pianist of eighteen, their 
son, be allowed to marry a 
woman ten years older? 
And should a successful 
young actress, their 
daughter, be persuaded 
not to marry a Welsh 
lordling because marriage 
will wreck her career? 
These, in’ brief outline, are 
the main strands of Mr. 
BaRRETT’s plot. He gives 
them excitement and in- 
terest; but the last act is 
swamped by the father, 
who till then has scarcely 
spoken, doggedly insisting 
on breaking up the home 
unless his wife relinquishes 
a star part she has been 
offered. His argument is 
that she might also return 
to an older profession from 
which he had rescued her. 
This is very unconvincing, 
and anyway his attitude 
would already have appeared when his 
daughter was going on the stage. I 
suggest that the author could find 
truer material in the boy’s intended 
wife having only a short time to live, 
a factor which at present is con- 
veniently slurred over. A taut pro- 
duction by Mr. James MILLs and an 
excellent level of acting, Miss Mary 
Hinton, Miss MARGARET VINES and 
Mr. DeNHOLM ELLIOTT, a promising 
newcomer, being outstanding. EnrIc. 
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“A friar is someone who is allowed extra 
rations called friorities.”—Schoolboy’s Answer 
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Britain Can Break You. 


WAS not at my best the day Bjorn 


> 


Bjornsen arrived. I had been 

uneasy all day. There was thunder 
about, and in the morning I had re- 
ceived a wire from the Global Amity 
people saying “Don’t expect party 
from Reikjavik.” 

This completely upset me, for till 
then I had not been expecting any 
such thing. Now, of course, anything 
was possible. Major Tyrwitt-Bugle’s 
experience of March would not quickly 
be forgotten in Tidhurst Parva. So I 
hurried out to corner all the whale-oil 
and blubber I could find in the village 
store. : 

“Not much call on this class of 
thing,” old Holocaust grumbled, tear- 
ing it off in strips and dropping it into 
the work-basket I use for my shopping. 
I could understand the village’s lack 
of enthusiasm. It was awkward stuff 
to have about the house, and I parked 
mine temporarily in the tool-shed with 
my bicycle. But, as I say, it was 
thundery weather, and very soon the 
fumes put cycling out of the question. 

Then it struck me that I had never 
before seen a sentence which made 
use of the word Reikjavik. Perhaps it 
was the standard Post Office Testing- 
Group. Perhaps every day, some- 
where, people were being advised to 
make no preparation at all for the 
reception of Icelandic revellers in 
unstated numbers. 

But the confirmation copy arrived, 
and there the strange word was, spelt 
faultlessly fourteen times. The same 
could not, however, be said of my own 
name—Colquhoun-Watt—for in - this 
chit it was given variously as Cocquerftt 
and Kork-Ork. And I remembered 
that it was just such a confusion of 
identities (not, in this ease, very grave 
perhaps, for there are no Kork-Orks in 
the parish) which had led to the 
trouble last March at the Major’s 
cottage “Shangri-La.” 

I was rather fussed by the message, 
for since, in telegrams, there is no 
way of marking inflection, I couldn’t 
be sure that in the mind of its author 
this one might not have read “Don’t 
expect party from Reikjavik,” or even 
“Don’t expect party from Reikjavik.” 

Very well then, I wouldn’t expect 
either of these things. But clearly the 
implication was that I would be well 
advised to expect something from 
somewhere. Then there was another 
point which I thought should be 
cleared up at once. I therefore wired 
back asking quite simply “I don’t or 
you don’t,” omitting, of necessity, the 
question-mark, .and signing it for 


simplicity, “Watt.” It was only after I 
had sent the thing off that I realized 
a reply could not reach me now before 
Monday. 

I suppose I was affected by the 
thunder-clouds brooding above me. 
I became testy with myself. I kicked 
savagely at a buffet which had lain 
unremarked beneath the table for 
thirty years. The air was oppressive, 
unwholesome even. I muttered to 
myself about primitive village con- 
ditions. What would my foreign guests 
think of such sanitation ? 

Overwrought, I feverishly con- 
structed an igloo from two chairs and 
a taffeta curtain. It was intensely hot 
in there. I took off my coat and 
squatted cross-legged on the hearth- 
rug, imagining myself on some snow- 
capped volcano’s slopes, and spinning 
a saga to the spell-bound folk-moot. 
Hot geysers spouted on every side. 

Then I rose with an oath, and tears 
flooded my eyes as I realized the 
extent of my commitments. Hot 
geysers indeed! Why, I had only a 
rain-water tub outside! What would 
they think of English hospitality? I 
had got off lightly before. This time 
I should pay for the wild goodness of 
my heart. 

I remembered how all this had begun. 
How I had offered Global Amity to 
look after during March three fourteen- 
year-old Tibetans, and how instead 
fourteen three-year-olds from Outer 
Mongolia had arrived on the Major’s 
doorstep one fierce Friday night and, 
pointing at the words “Shangri-La” 
glistening frostily on the gate, had 
refused to leave. 

It appeared that they had been 
flown to Britain by rocket and had 
spent the first week of their stay in 
the Paddington Public Baths, until an 
attendant found them huddled in 
an empty cubicle. It was Police- 
Constable Budget who had conducted 
them to the Major’s house, thinking 
that he might know the language. 
The Major had phoned me. 

“Got some baby Mongols,” he said. 
“Like your advice. Oh, and bring 
your Mah-Jong set, there’s a good 
chap.” 

I had taken across in addition my 
old yak-skin wind-cheater and five 
misty photographs of the Taj Mahal. 
I had no way of knowing what the 
Major’s guests might need. 

When I arrived he was being 
addressed as Little Father of the Outer 
Mongolians, and almost at once I 
found myself christened (by the Major) 
Asiatic Joe. 
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The first the village knew of it was 
the run on abacuses at the village 
store. 

“Never knew a specialist line go so 
fast,” Holocaust complained to the 
meat-pie queue. 

Then customers at the “White 
Lion” objected to being made to see 
“Little slit-eyed blokes popping out 
at them from bushes.” 

I, meanwhile, was canvassing my 
friends in the district for spare tins of 
condensed Lama’s milk. Or did I~ 
mean Llama? It was a point we never 
really settled. We never really settled 
anything. We never had time. Before 
long everybody in Tidhurst, except 
the vicar and the goat tethered on the 
green, had grown to like our guests. 
The vicar, though, was worried by an 
outbreak of primitive Fetishism, the 
Fetish in this case being P.C. Budget’s 
splendid helmet, at which, whenever 
he took it off to mop his brow, the tiny 
Orientals would prostrate themselves, 
marvelling. 

As for the goat, it had been immedi- 
ately declared holy, and was neces- 
sarily involved in much disturbing 
ritual. It was a trying month for us 
all, and I had got off lightly. Yet here 
were these infernal Global Amity 
jokers packing off at me another un- 
specified train-load. This, then, was 
retribution. Reikjavik indeed! 

But where was I to go for reindeer 
flesh? I knew the kind of answer old 
Holocaust would give. I was desperate. 
At this moment the door-bell rang. I 
lit some incense and dashed to answer 
it. A tall fair youth stood on the thres- 
hold. Lightning played about his head. 

“Ves? Yes?” I said. 

“Mr. Colquhoun, what? I am Bjorn 
Bjornsen,” and the blonde giant 
gripped my hand. I hastened to wel- 
come him to Britain. 

“From Iceland perhaps?” 

“Scandinavia. Stupidly I went to 
the wrong address. The Major sent me 
along to you.” 

At this moment the telephone rang 
and a telegram was dictated to me. 
“For Russians read Redskins” was 
the curt message, and I became at once 
light-headed. 

“We haven’t much in the old 
country now, you know,” I said, “but 
what we have——” and I thrust two 
volumes of Ibsen into his hand. 

“Oh, by the way,” Bjorn Bjornsen 
replied, “there’s a dead whale in your 
garage. Did you know?” 

“Is there, by Bjove?” I said, “I'll 
bjolly soon shift that!” and I walked 
out into the night. 
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“Yours to a cinder, Director Regional Coal Board.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Ramblings 


Mr. JonHn Drummonp’s uncle, Henry Howard, Earl of 
Effingham, used to make copious notes about the places he 
visited, with the intention of one day using them as the 
raw material of a book. He died without fulfilling his 
purpose, and as Mr. DRUMMOND was much attached to 
his uncle he decided to write the book his uncle had planned. 
A Candle in England (Duckworts, 10/6) is the result. 
Among the places and persons dealt with are East Anglia 
and John Crome, the painter; Stevenage and Henry Trig, 
a prosperous grocer who, by a provision in his will, was 
buried in the rafters of his barn; Stamford Fair and Daniel 
Lambert, fattest of Englishmen; La Fontaine de Vancluse 
and Petrarch; the Albert Memorial and the Prince Consort; 
Pembroke College and Edmund Spenser; Killiecrankie and 
Claverhouse; Meaux and Bossuet; the House of Friends 
and William Penn. A writer with a decided individuality 
can give a unity to a book however disconnected its 
contents. Mr. Drummonp is far from being a Laurence 
Sterne or a Charles Lamb, and his book leaves behind 
no coherent impression either of the author or of the 
subjects he treats. It is, however, agreeably written, and 


contains many interesting and amusing anecdotes which 
will doubtless be new to many readers; for example, the 
story of Philip Sidney reading the ninth canto of the First 
Book of the “Faerie Queen,” and the picture of Peter the 
Great on the roof of the Palace of Westminster peering 
down at the Commons. H. K. 
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Cape Cod Sees Europe. 


The Private Adventure of Captain Shaw (Muaray, 9/6) is 
a highly entertaining version of the biographical novel. 
Instead of cumbering themselves with a well-known hero— 
a trap which the original Scott-Dumas tradition was usually 
careful to avoid—Eprra Saay and KaTHARINE SMITH 
have pounced on Elijah Cobb, an obscure but well- 
documented Cape Cod skipper of the late eighteenth century, 
transformed him into Captain Philander Shaw and sent 
him to Cadiz to be intercepted by France of the Terror. 
Not the least of the book’s more distinguished aspects—it 
might so easily have passed with honours as a prose ballad 
of the “Paul Jones” school—is its profound awareness of 
the fact that those who, from the best of motives, dabble 
with revolutions not only find themselves responsible for 
a Pandora’s box of troubles, but are more obnoxious than 
any reactionary to the extremists they have let loose. 
Captain Shaw, as an American sympathizer reaching Paris 
on the eve of the Queen’s execution, is rudely awakened to 
realities; but not more so than Lucille de la Montagne, 
whose noble brother, a disciple of Rousseau, is fighting the 
loyalists in La Vendée. As a_parson’s beautiful and 
virtuous daughter is awaiting Philander in Cornhill, Mass., 
the impulse respicere finem must be sternly resisted. 

. H. P. E. 


“Dark with Excessive Bright,” 


Professor WiLson Knicut is the leader of a school of 
critics who try to penetrate Shakespeare by a close study 
of his imagery (not quite so new as it seems, for a Shake- 
spearean commentary ‘‘on a new principle of criticism 
based on Mr. Locke’s Doctrine of the Association of Ideas” 
appeared in 1794. But psycho-analysis is a more potent 
demon than Locke). Unfortunately, however, in his recent 
works, the Professor’s interpretations have become increas- 
ingly eccentric. His latest book, The Crown of Life 
(Oxrorp University Prsss, 18/-), is a study of Shake- 
speare’s final plays which are interpreted as a myth of 
immortality. It is a fine idea, and Professor KNIGHT 
follows it with great brio (‘‘the necessity of my thesis”. . . 
““my method is empirically justified”), but as we ride along 
on a whirlwind, clutching sometimes at a familiar land- 
mark, we soon begin to feel dizzy. Prospero is compared 
to Nietzsche and to the Chinese saint Tripitaka; that 
puzzling appearance of the bear in The Winter’s Tale must 
be taken seriously, “as suggesting mortality in general”’; 
Christianity, in Henry VIII, “‘is brought through drama to 
the bar of life.” Professor Knicut says that we should avoid 
irrelevancies. He means that we must put entirely out of our 
minds enormous questions—such as how much Shakespeare 
thought of the Elizabethan sea adventurers and their 
treatment of the natives when he created Caliban’s Island, 
or whether he wrote Cymbeline and The Winter’s Tale 
with an eye on the machinery of the masque. Any such 
considerations must go, for only the critic who refuses to 
be led astray by anything but “the hot pulse of passion 
within the living work of art” can hope to succeed. Mean- 
while Professor Knicut strikes out so many brilliant 
notions that the reader feels almost guilty when he finds 
he is not convinced. P. M. F. 


Mr. Neville Cardus 


Born in a Manchester slum in 1889, Mr. NEviLLe Carpus 
earned his first money as a pavement artist at the age of 
ten. Having learnt to read and write at a Board School, 
he conducted the rest of his education at a Free Library, 
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and picked up enough ‘cricket in open spaces, not yet built 
on, to secure a job as cricket eoach at Shrewsbury Scheal 
from 1912 to 1916. In 1917 he jomed the staff df the 
Manchester Guardian, which, under the editorship of 
C. P. Scott, had acquired a very high reputation ‘both as an 
organ of Liberalism and as a paper which required literary 
style from its contributors. The most finished writer on 
the staff was C. E. Montague, whose influence en Mr. 
NEVILLE CarRDUs is perceptible throughout his Avto- 
biography (CoLirins, 12/6). Montague’s credo, Mr. Carpus 
says, was “to bring to the day’s diet of sights and sounds 
the wine of your own temperament.” In conformity with 
this credo, Mr. Carpus developed a markedly personal 
style which he applied with equal success to cricket and 
music. A dreamer, he tells us, with no initiative and no 
wish to Get On, he has, by the happy ¢hance of writing in 
a distinctive manner on two such different topics as music 
and cricket, achieved a special reputation im his profession. 
His story is an unusually varied and interesting one, and 
sometimes, as in the account of his painful week-end visit 
to Barrie, he tells it with vigour and simplicity. H. K. 





Passion Spins the Pilot. 

One doubts if it is possible for an outsider to write a 
regional novel. Even Marsorie BowEn’s Stinging Nettles, 
a tour de force in its romantic way, owed its atmosphere 
to the author’s having married into the pays and centred 
the book round herself. Qne hesitates to recommend so 
drastic a recipe to a firstmevelist like Miss Evetyn 
WessTeER. But her six years’ sojourn m Northern Portugal, 
which would obviously have produced a memorable diary, 
falls short of the standards of a genuine novel from the 
Portuguese. Mountain of the Star (MACDONALD, 8/6) relates 
the love affairs of two young aristocrats and two young 
peasants. The peasants are an exceptionally beautiful 
woman and an exceptionally gifted man. The aristocrats, 
one of whom is not unfairly described as “that flabby 
young Conde,” are poor stuff. The quartet encounter 
at the University of Coimbra, whose characteristic student 
blend of intellectual conceit and moral irresponsibility 
contributes to the undoing of Corina by the Conde Diniz. 
Its chance propinquity also inspires the young school- 
master Francisco with a hopeless passion for Diniz’s sister 
Isabel. The author’s pleasure in her Portugal is infectious; 
but she has hardly grappled with any of the tantalizing 
problems suggested by her lovers, their kinsfolk, the parish 
priest, the village witch and a student-cum-peasant chorus. 

H. P. E. 





Missives from Mendelssohn 


It is appropriate that this centenary year of Mendelssohn’s 
death should welcome the appearance of a new selection 
from his prolific personal correspondence, Mendelssohn 
Letters, edited by G. SeupEN Gotu (ELEK, 16/-). It 
has become the fashion to decry his music on the score 
of its lack of depth, but it must be admitted that it is 
supreme in its own sphere, although lacking in the funda- 
mental emotions only to be expressed where the creating 
mind has passed through great fires. This collection very 
clearly shows that his lot indeed fell in pleasant places—he 
knew neither ‘the want, inner emotional conflict, nor the 
harsh battle for recognition as virtuoso and creative artist, 
which were so familiar to most composers—the keynote, 
perhaps, appearing in a letter to his brother in 1830, “. . . 
one of the happy days that a kind Providence so often and 
80 richly bestows upon me.” The volume contains many 


dJetters not previously published in the Wallace selection: 
and also omits many passages of a repetitive or purely 
ffamily character, altogether conveying a complete picture 


of Mendelssohn’s life and inner feelings, together with 


fascinating sidelights on the conditions of his time. It is 
pleasurable, for instance, to read of so leisured a life that a 
Grand Duke and his family had the time to hear Mendel- 
ssohn play for eleven hours with but a break of two for 
refreshment, and to learn that London’s traffic problem 
involved “. . . rows of vehicles being left behind by the 


pedestrians because ... the smart carriages had crowded 


the way!” New translations have been made by Mrs. 
Marion SABRCHINGER which excellently contrive to cast 
Mendelssohn's gay and enthusiastic prose into idiomatic 
English acceptable to modern ears, and the volume is most 
happily illustrated, largely from his own sketch-books. 
J.D. 





Crime in Comfort 


Present shortages put writers, most of whom like to make 
things bright for us if they can, on the spot. Even if it 
corresponds exactly with to-day’s facts it is dull and 
scarcely respectful to make, say, Lady Marigold Weybridge 
spend the best part of a chapter combing the shops for 
a bit of grey darning-wool, and not very cheering to 
the reader to follow her husband to his club only to 
discover that the sole survivor on the menu is a naked slice 
of cold purple sausage. The fair rule seems to be that 
a novel should be either studiously timeless, when its 
characters are at liberty to live as fatly as they please, 
or, if keyed to the present, accurate. In her new book 
Miss Mary Fitt brings back men from the war to a 
world in which bacon and kidneys at breakfast pass as 
free from comment as lightning journeys of five hundred 
miles in vast motor-cars to visit maidens in distress. A Fine 
and Private Place (MACDONALD, 8/6) is altogether a little 
adolescent in its liking for size and speed and splendour, 
and also in the character of its conceited young hero, but 
it is written pleasantly enough, and the twists which sharpen 
his reluctant entanglement in the mysterious disappearance 
of a pill magnate’s silver are placed with guile. 

E. 0. D. K. 





“What worries me most is not knowing whether 
I’m worrying too much or not enough.” 
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so) RANA ESAs 


“Your father has just been checking his telephone bill with the Exchange, darling. lave you 
ever rung up a Mr. Gable in America?” 


“ 


E fish it dry,” said my small 
host apologetically. 

“Quite right,” I replied. 
This was not the moment to reveal an 
ambition to end my days as a poacher 
in some quiet stockbroking valley. I 
would rather be that than Prime 
Minister, but so I suppose would any 
decent-thinking man. 

“You’ve got a fly?” 

“When you’re an old gentleman,” I 
said, ‘‘there’ll be a monument to me 


in St. James’s Street with ‘The 
Tackle-makers’ Friend’ on it.” 
I showed him my box. It looked 


like a distant view of a Highland 
gathering, with every tint and texture 
represented in the richest absurdity. 
“Gosh!” 
‘Well, some people collect stamps.” 
He seemed unconvinced. 
“The rise ought to start pretty soon.” 
“ce Good.” 


“T’ve got to sail to the Point, but: 


I'll be back by tea. Tight lines!” 


Flied Fish 


“ Bellying jibs! ’ [responded heartily. 
Then I was alone with my rod. I 
glanced through the pantomime of silk 
and feather in my box, and fell for a 
nonsense with an orange muffler, 
remembering vaguely—for I had not 
fished for a long time—that it was 
named after a President of the French 
Republic who had known what to do 
with his life. 

I joined the birds in song. It was 
the sort of morning which compels 
poets to unpack their typewriters. In 
the pool was reflected an ancient 
snailback bridge and, behind it, a great 
red mill that had ground corn for 
Cromwell. At the tail of the race I 
could see trout of assorted calibre 
unhurriedly taking their elevenses. I 
must admit I had never felt more con- 
fident of bringing home the bacon, and 
the moment I began to cast I knew it 
was one of those days when without 
effort I could have put a small Claret 
Spinner on a Houghton Club debenture 
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at fifty feet. A fish of about two 
pounds caught my eye. His face bore 
the resolute concentration of a captain 
of industry, seen through some grill- 
room window, toying with an olive. 
That indeed was just what he was 
doing. I laid a Pale Watery like 
thistledown a foot above his nose; I 
did this three times, but all that hap- 
pened was that his intelligent features 
registered a mental note to remind the 
head waiter he mustn’t be disturbed. 
I changed the fly for one fashioned 
from a spaniel’s ear in the magician’s 
town of Usk; I changed again for a 
pinkish thing tied for me by a Bavarian 
innkeeper out of a strand from the 
barmaid’s toupée; I even gave a chance 
to win its spurs to a neo-bolshevist 
nymph a diplomat friend had brought 
back for me from behind the Iron Blue 
Curtain. My prey continued to suck 
in titbits of his own ordering. I was 
making one more cast, when my fly was 
arrested and I found I had foul-hooked 
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a little village lad in the seat. He 
accepted the indignity with so much 
philosophy that on finding he already 
had a Tup and a Coachman sticking in 
the same place I realized he was in 
business and charitably snapped off 
the cast. 

‘Want a worm, mister?” he asked, 
his round brown eyes aglow with 
innocence. 

“The last boy who offered me a 
worm,” T said, “is now stuffed in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum.” He 
took the delicate hint. 

The sun moved round. . . . A number 
of fish engaged my attention in turn. 
One monster, lying with his nose above 
the weed out over the gravel shallows, 
went so far as to sniff critically at the 
memory of the French President, but 
this was the nearest I came to blood. 
I was casting, if I may say so without 
immodesty, a most beautiful line, I 
was using the shadows as if I. were a 
Boer, I was dropping lures of every hue 
and size over whole flotillas of feeding 
fish, and the one thing missing was 
luck. It was sad. A big chub fuzzy- 
wuzzy had just become airborne, more 
as an insult than a temptation, when a 
car stopped on the bridge and three 
ladies climbed out to lean over and 
gesticulate—three stout noticeable 
ladies in white blouses like tents. The 
stoutest was the funniest. She picked 
up a brick and flung it with a merry 
laugh into the pool to see if it also 
amused the trout. It made a wave that 
flooded over the tops of my Welling- 
tons. Well, I like an element of 
danger in my sport, even if it is only of 
pneumonia. And I was almost too 
exhausted to care. 

“That man’s fishing,” yelled the first. 

“He’s got St. Vitus if he is,” 
roared the second. 

“What a place for tea!’’ howled the 
third. 

A step on the path above me. 

“Daddy ’s sailing her round,” said 


my host. “Any luck?” 
“None. Your trout are pretty 
choosy.” 


“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“As you can see, it won’t be fishable 
again for hours.” 

“You mean them?” 

“ec Um.” 

“Do you mind if I have a shot?” 

“Please.” 

I was glad to sit down in the cool of 
the bank. At the first cast he had the 
captain of industry fairly and squarely. 

“What fly?” I called. 

“Dunno. It’s the only one I’ve 
got.” 

His second cast removed my snooty 
chum from the gravel for good. And 
his third took a nice pounder from 


what must have been a much-sought- 
after lie below the bridge where the 
brick had fallen. 
“I’m going in to tea,” I said. 
Fishing’s better than a hair shirt 
for laying the foundations of a saint. 
ERIC. 
° ° 


Bee-Song 


HE bees are in the lavender, 
And how the air smells sweet, 
With blue-eyed blossoms bend- 
ing down 
Below the pollened feet! 
And how I love blue lavender, 
Where lip and nectar meet! 


The bees are in the lavender, 
A thousand workers strong, 











And, floating down the summer 
breeze, 
I hear their working song: 
Import, produce, feed, build, and 
clean— 
We are not here for long. 


The bees are in the lavender 
Through all the golden hours, 
From dew-cool dawn to set of 

sun, 
Full-fed, yet feeding flowers: 
Winged life, with its eternal toil, 
Restores what time devours. 


Ah, bee-song in sweet lavender, 
You drug me in the end! 
When I should emulate, I drowse; 
When I should save, I spend. 
There was a moral ‘in my 
mind— 
But I forget the trend. ... 











“Miss Rose, your holiday is the week of ‘Pleasure Bent’ 
— you, Miss Smith, the week of ‘Hearts Divided’.” 
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I even have a special stance for 

viewing pictures—with a soft 
collar I can hold it for minutes at a 
time, and people tip-toe round after me 
to see what pictures I deem worthy of 
notice. 

Only the other day I met as ardent 
a lover of Art as you could wish. He 
was craning in rapt attention before 
a picture, peering minutély into the 
canvas as at a keyhole. Now you 
generally find that a man who wears a 
stringy tie, knotted to about the size of 
a pea, has a very tense nature, well 
suited to Art, and I thought it worth 
while spending a little time with him. 
I coughed and took up my stance 
beside him. 

‘Just look at them black currants,” 
he said, pointing with an ecstatic 
middle finger. “I’ll show you a beauty 
along here.” 

He sidled along the wall and pointed 
again. 

“Just look at that,” 
‘* Apples!” 

‘“Not a school I care for,” I said, 
taking his arm. ‘Now here we have 
something rather better—a Pissarro.” 

“Tt’s all little blobs of paint,” he 
complained, thrusting his face within 
two inches of the canvas. 

“Of course it is, at that distance,” 
I said. “The way to look at a picture 
is to stand well back—about here.” 

“T can’t see a bloomin’ thing now!” 

“Don’t you find that the meaning- 
less blobs take on a pattern now?” I 
asked. ‘Look at the picture as a 
whole.” 

“What picture?” he said, staring 
vaguely into space. 

Then I divined his trouble—he was 


| HAVE always thought well of Art. 


he said. 











A Moving Picture 


extremely short-sighted. His eyes 
were round and shone with a slightly 
baffled melancholy, like those of a gold- 
fish when you flip an ant’s egg into the 
bowl. Yet it seemed a pity not to 
show him what he was missing. I 
suffer from the same trouble. I 
removed my glasses and fitted them 
on him. 

It was obviously a revelation to him. 
He pivoted slowly on his heels, gazing 
round the gallery in wonder. 

“Cherries!” he exclaimed. 

I clicked my tongue in annoyance. 
He was looking at one of the poorest 
things in the place. As far as I could 
see without my glasses, it was a crude 
portrait of a woman in a Gainsborough 
hat with cherries on it—very badly 
done. 

“‘A very poor thing,” I said loftily, 
“but at least you can see it as a whole. 
Notice how badly that arm hangs, and 
the splayed feet too. The foreshorten- 
ing of the face is all wrong.” 

**Like a horse,” he said. 

“Very like.” 

“Her face has gone very red,” he 
observed. 

“Strange you should notice that 
too,” I said. ‘Some trick of the light 


perhaps. By jove, it seems to be 
moving now!” 
Horrified, I snatched back my 


glasses and put them on just in time. 
The woman with the hat was rising 
majestically from her seat. She was 
brandishing an umbrella. I side- 


stepped smartly, but there was no time 
to warn my friend. Without a word 
she caught him a crack on the bare part 
of his neck at the back. He stared 
vacantly around. 

“T’ll have to get me eyes seen to,” 
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he remarked ruefully. “I’ve got a 
shocking headache coming on—a sort 
of shooting pain at the back of me 
head.” 

“Like a smart blow from an um- 
brella?”’ I asked, ducking again. 

“Yes,” he said, staring in the 
direction of my voice, although I was 
no longer there. “How did you 
guess 2 93 

“T’ve just got one myself—above 
the ear,” I said quickly. “I think we 
had better go at once.” 

“Yes,” he said, reeling slightly as the 
umbrella came down again. “I think 
I’ll go and have a lay down.” 

I hurried out of the gallery. Glancing 
back, I noticed that my friend was 
already lying down—at the foot of a 
rather fine piece of modern sculpture. 
It made quite a striking group, 
although I thought his upturned boots 
gave it a slightly flamboyant note. 
There was no time however to adjust 
them, as the woman was bearing down 
on me, but it left a very pleasing 
memory in my mind as I lightly 
descended the marble staircase four 
steps at a time. 


° ° 


Cri de Coeur 
“C——. On August 7, at Lyndhurst, to 
V. , wife of Terence W. C——, a son. 
Both yell.” 
Birth announcement in N.Z. paper. 





° ° 


“For the second time in the Clacton week 
T. N. Pearce, the Essex captain, who is 
handicapped with a bruised thumb, lost the 
toss.” —“The Lancashire Daily Post.” 


Shortage of fats, that’s what it is. 
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Masterpieces in Metal 
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HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD REDDITCH 
Also at London, 





Albrecht Durer, fifteenth century engraver, 
painter, traveller ‘and man of letters whose 
engravings reached a standard of technical 
excellence hitherto unknown. 


The fine metal-work carried out in Terry’s 
Presswork Shops enjoys a respect amongst 
engineers no less than the 
reputation of this great en- 
graver in the field of art. 
. We manufacture parts ‘in 
millions and guarantee 
“ micrometer accuracy in 
*, every one. Our special 
methods of hardening steel 
enable us to provide con- 
tinuous and unfailing spring 
action. We evolve new.de- 
signs to meet the specialised 
needs of modern 
engineering. If you 
have a presswork 
problem, we, with our 
. unique experience,are best 
qualitied to solve it. 






TERRY'S fo; 
PRESSWORK 


Birmingham and Manchester 














SEAML 


Bes FOR SATISFAS 


as good as Dunlop latex dipping for making 
reliable and comfortable rubber boots. 

By it they are made seamless, never to crack or leak, 
and of rubber which is at once more durable and yet 
more flexible than is possible by other processes. 


DUNLOP <7 
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CITIES IN WHICH WE SERVE 
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The University, Glasgow 


GLASGOW. Its Celtic name Cleschu meant “ dear green 
spot’’. But Wallace was not in a tender mood when he de- 
feated the English here in 1300. The Battle o’ the Brae was 
fought on the site of the High Street. Glasgow became a 
Royal burgh in 1636. In the 18th:century the city was a 
heavy importer of tobacco and the home of Scott’s great 
grandfather called ‘Beardie’ for obvious reasons. The free 
library is now the largest in Scotland—over 400,000 books. 
At the Austin Reed shop for men in Gordon Street we also 
aim to keep the selection as varied as possible. 













Just a part of the 
AUSTIN REED SERVICE 


REGENT STREET, LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 








THERE ARE SIX 


@ FO UR SQUARE 


~EACH A BALANCED GLEND 
OF VINTAGE LEAF 


The tobacco illustrated is 
Four Square “ Purple” —a 
tobacco with a fine flavour 
and aroma, and as cool. and 
slow-burning as only “ cur- 
lies” can be. Ask for ‘ Four 
Square Purple.’ 3/11d. oz. 


















“In the present 
state of medical 


knowledge...’ 


Although medical science is 
cgntinually learning new truths 
and developing old ones, one 
health rule remains rock-steady 
through all new _ discoveries. 
Nerves need, organic phosphorus 
and protein if they are to with- 
stand the strain of these harassing 
days. In other words they need 
‘Sanatogen’ Nerve Tonic, for only 
in ‘Sanatogen’ are organic phos- 
phorus and protein chemically 
combined. 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


NERVE TONIC 


In one size only for the time being— 
715d. (including Purchase Tax). 





? 












A ‘Genatosan’ Product. E 

















HOLLINS BRUSH CO. LTD., MARSH HOUSE MILL, DARWEN 7®acr marn® 























EFFICIENT COOKING 
and HEATING 


THe **KOOKSIJOIE ”’ Anthracite Range 
is economical and reliable ; constant 
supply of hot water; thermostatically 
controlled cooking. ‘ 


Order now for 
delivery in about 
12 months. 
Prices from 
£32.13.6 
Send for illustratea 
catalogue $25, 


THE LONDON WARMING Co., Led. 
2 Percy St., Rathbone Pi,, London, W.1 
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| TO THE 
| HOUSE OF Eorns|| 


FOR OVER 20 YEARS 
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The Omega is made for those 
who take pride in possessing a 
watch of supreme workmanship 
and unrivalled accuracy. The 
model we show here contains the 
only wristwatch movement in the 
world to hold best timing awards 
simultaneously at the Geneva and 
British National: Observatories. 
Supplies are still limited; those 
that are available are entrusted for 
sale to only a few leading jewellers. 


Chosen three times in succession for the 
split-second timing of the Olympic Games. 





MEN’S 9-CT. GOLD 
WRISTLET OMEGA. 
Style B.go 30 mm 
Movement 30 T 2. 
Price, including 
purchase tax £35 











The / SHARPER 


the blade 


the shave 





Sounds contradictory but it isn’t. Use 
the keen-edged KROPP and see what 
a smooth, quick shave you get— 
EVERY morning. Once you buy a 
KROPP you’ve done with shaving 
troubles. No grinding, no upkeep 
costs. Hand-forged from fine Sheffield 
steel. A craftsman’s triumph. 

14/-, including Purchase Tax. 

Of Hairdressers, Cutlers and Stores. 

Send 2}d. stamp for postage and booklet 160. 
OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.1 





Buy the Keen-edged 






The IDEAL 
Gift for a man 
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THE BEST FROM THE WEST 


SYMONS 


DEVON 


CYIDIaIR 


The WISE Habit/ 


* 


APPLE MILLS - TOTNES - DEVON 
AND AT LONDON 








ASK FOR 


NICHOLSONS 
GIN 


The Purest Spirit made 















FINO 















NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIM’ TED SUPPLIES 
ASK YOUR RETAILER 

































A PERFECT POLISH 


RONUK] 


FURNITURE CREAM 
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2 Our gift adorns the festive board, ot / AN AND 
(A present we can not afford) . 25) | 5 = ; a CHOCOLATES 
We've kissed the bride, and raised| ee , ar > Meltin every Marth! 


ff a laugh, 
° MAYFAIR are now ‘making 
For an appalling photograph, ae 
Toffees and Chocolates, for those 
who appreciate the good things of 
life. These are: 


i MAYFAIR . . .“‘Premiére,"’ 
VANITY FAIR ““Super:Six,"’ 
VANITY FAIR . .‘*Fanfare,”’ 


Rich chocolate coatings, a host of 
intriguing new centres. .. truffle, 
fudge, caramel, fruit flavourings, 
créme . . in gay swagger wrappings. 
Yes, it’s treats ahead for -you! 


And now we speed her on her way... 
von | AsGINand VOTRIX makes the day. i 


VOTRIX 
VERMOUTH 
VS sweer Q/ on on 


cor = lillian 





i 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 


MAYFAIR &- VANITY FAIR 
ASSORTMENTS 


L<May/air'Products, Led., Swmdertantt 
(J MeK 


























WLAA QAI MAGS . 
NN WN USGS SESS 





_— res ® THE BETTER WE MAKE IT 
2 _ Fs ~ | TANDEMS | \ THE LESS IT COSTS US 





\N Sounds wrong—but it isn’t. Because The new Sobell Model 


WS i s16TG 5 valve Table 
NSS swe guarantee to keep every Sobell sset Nea gp ow A so 





\N in perfect working order for two years (gles purchase tax 
Sy t our own expense, it obviously pays £8.16. 14.) 
\\ us to make radios that are so good 





\\ they will very rarely go wrong. Tens 
_ ae . ° a WN of thousands of people have bought 
British goods are ‘in the window’ when British films are shown Sobell Radio this year. They know 


to the world. That’s how Mr. Chang of China comes to want his \ how good is the set and how splendid 
British bicycle. ‘When important British films go into production the wn emcee from your Dealer 
nowadays, manufacturers and the Board of Trade and the Council —e 


of Industrial Design all co-operate. In this way (with no loss at 
all in entertainment value) films can at the same [34 fF / 
aa 















~~ a representative of many RAD | O an 


J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 2 YEARS’ FREE ALL-IN SERVICE IN THE HOME 


Advt. of Sobel! Industries Ltd., Langley Park, Nr. Slough, Bucks. 
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for the G THE IMAGINARY 


DEAF | Geet” 
? D2, Wad Kis |S DARE A, A 

@ great advance - nee 

Until pigeons. pei of Banish superstition and the worry it entails 


AMPLIVOX Hearing Aids have been by taking precautions to overcome mis- 


available only in instruments of uy; ASS 
to 4 Ibs. in weliht. Today pol Ba . fortune through adequate insurance. . Worry 


valves and batteries give the same A ; ' 
superlative hearing in the AMPLIVOX i has driven many men to early graves! Do 


Omnipac weighing only 7 ounces. not create worries, Mr. You, write today 
x THE SIZE OF A PACK “OF CARDS to the ‘“‘Midland Employers’’—an independent company 
x COMPLETE WITH BATTERIES 
x INCONSPICUOUS EARPIECE 
+ CRYSTAL CLEAR REPRODUCTION 


ke LONG DISTANCE PICK-UP ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


You, . + 

vou » OO, con ener life again Competitive Rates, but not me! 

For full details, I . oll, + 

siokivox TB. Fenn Sect Maximum Cover, Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
ion, . c ’ ? 

Branches at_ Cardiff, Liverpool Generous Bonus Schemes, and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for 


Newcastle, Glasgow and Leeds. ref 
Country-wide Service. many years, heve used Forhem 


A M a L | V oX Ltp astringent and reported completely 


satisfactory results. They also recom: 


MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS M iD LA N D t M Pp LOY £ RS’ mend Forhans Special Formula for 


the Gums Dentifrice for use at home 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE LIMITED = 


because it contains the special in- 
4 edient of Forhans astringent. See 
Head Office: 16 Waterloo St., Birmingham, 2 er a 
35 Branches all over the country. 


that provides for all individual requirements. 











A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF your dentist regularly. 


Premiums exceed £3,146;800. General Manager : Allan S. Barnfield, O.B.E. 





FORCOLps (Learn the *French they) ¢ 
Hg orm tere per speak in France ON SALE ALL OVER THE WOR 


in the head. Breathe the vapour 
from your handkerchief or pillow, 











a No textbook can teach you - ' 

feed per es ener to speqk a foreign language, When you:can get . 
vapour is a simple, pleasant precau- correctly. To do that you 4 - 
tion against the spread of infection. must a. the rhythm, the : : N OVI Oo J 
From your Chemist 2/3 poind the — = of a -* you will find it better value 

ES alae datos’ a by this than any other Toilet Paper. | TRAI 
quick, thorough, effortless 436 
method. In half the usual 
time, it enables you to speak, 1 @ 
read and write the language ' Ree INVALID FURNITURE 
—and, most difficult of all, wc 6 SELF-PROPELLI 
to understand it when spoken. There is no formal learning. From the z CHAIRS 
start you are thrown into the conversational atmosphere of the boulevard, : a ae 7 
the café and the plage. Put in fifteen minutes a day and in a few - 
months you can express yourself freely in the language of your choice. 
Find out all about this unique modern method of language learning. 
Post the coupon below. (Unsealed envelope 1d. stamp.) Full particulars 
will be sent by return. 


sccey, ek ane tres to render 3’ LINGUAPHOWE ror tancuaces 

















sea ills ii: hi del cc” te Ga ca 
Over 75,000 lives have been * OR ANY OF 

Help dem maintain this E 1 Xuan LANGUAGES 
—- 1 German) sPanisu [] 


ROYAL NATIONAL [ rraian F) Russian (1) (Block Caps) 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 3 |; °°" Address ... 


42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, § Pitaceens diate de t. U.29), 


LONDON. $.W.1. la: : I 
guage and give your | Linguaphone House, 207 Re reet, London, W.1. , CARRIAGE 
The Duke of Montrose, C.B., C.V.O., 4 cesson for lecrning. guap' ete preet, , 1 . Catalogue 11 


V.D., Treasurer Please send me t free, your page book about 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C.,T.D., 1 Reason Linguaphone and details of the Week’s Free Trial Offer. I GREAT PORTLAND &T., LONDON, W 
' 


~— erence >a (Ih Ih no gr phone) 1 "Phone >: Longhem 1049. 


Sai al er ale tli Sal" ‘ia es aims “isthe ens em Gin Gb tien Gs e-em bs ee ee 


(Dept. U.29) ' 
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Come to grips with the road 


on North British Tyres. 
Their broad, road-grip tread is 
your trusted ally for safe and 
comfortable motoring. 





0% 


oad : 
Draytor RQ. 


The Drayton “R.Q.” is a 25-watt motor . fo r 

unit geared to a final shaft, to which may be 

fitted eccentrics, arms or cranks, gears, links OPERATING VALVES, 

or pulleys for actuating valves or dampers, DAMPERS OR RHEOSTATS, 

movements, switchgear or other devices. CINEMA PROJECTORS, 
“R.Q.” motors are available unidirectional _ggtatinG SCREENS, 

or reversing, with or without self-switching. ILLUMINATED SIGNS 

for 100/110 or 200/250 volts A.C. ons 
Both types are fitted with an auxiliary ‘Att WORKING MO ’ 

two-way switch actuated by movement of the GENEVA MOVEMENTS FOR 

final shaft,for operatingauxiliary gearsuchas DORUM-TYPE SWITCHES, 

fan motors, pumps, interlocking devices, etc. RocKING BATHS, WORK 


FINAL SHAFT SPEEDS : MOVEMENT, SOLDERING 
Reversing = Max.GOO R.P.M. 27 min. per rev. AND WELDING FIXTURES, 
Unidirectional Max 280 R.P.M. 60 min. per rev. CONTINUOUS TURNING, 
TORQUE: Reversing 6O ibs. in, max. FEED OF LIGHT STRIP 
Unidirectional 37 ibs. im. max. UNDER PROCESS. 
Send for List No. 302/IK 
THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO. LTD. EDINBURGH AND LONDON (R.Q0 
TH Drayton Regulator & Instrument Co., Lid., West Drayton, Mdx. 


























TRAFALGAR 
TRAILERS HIS FIRST WORDS 
—-3 THE WHITE-WAY 


TO BEAT 
THE BLACK MARKET 


Our British Wines are still sold at the 

very economical price of 6/- per bottle 
. ‘cata and representthe best value 
xport Enquiries Invited. : 2 

TRAFALGAR TRAILERS LTD., in wine obtainable today. 

436 Grand Buildings, W.C.2 They are of full alcoholic 

strength and the name 

“WHITEWAY ”’ on a label 1 WANT 

has been a guarantee of WILKINSONS 


it d lity for over 
tein — os ral LIQUORICE 





value 

















Supplies are limiced 
but moderate quanti- 


GuphinS VITALISED STOMACH ties are available from ry 
POWDER when you go on your wine merchants and -- wr Seesss GREENS LTD 
holiday, and so enjoy complete licensed grocers. Y J ee ° & Wine Merchants 
freedom from indigestion and MW Pa’ , A + Exc 
Other stomach troubles. [f diffi- x : 37 London, 
tult to obtain send P.O. 1/8 with 


fame and address of your chemist Ww d advise all 
toA.L.Simpkin & Co. Ltd., Hunter pt omg bg AX. > ex- 
Rd., Sheffield, 6. You can prevent pect to oe a quis 


travel sickness too by taking 
SimpkinS Glucose Barley Sugar. 


8: y 
BURMA CHEROOTS 
=e | BRITISH WINES to eB 


: The price will be stated when 
MMI Ae ° Sheffield 








the Cheroots are ready for sale. 
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Quick recovery 
from illness 
depends on raising 
the metabolic rate 


Scientific tests prove 
Brand’s Essence outstanding 
in quickening metabolism 


W HEN we are recovering from illness, 

our Vitality is at a low ebb. We lack 
energy, and sometimes even the will to 
get better. 

This is because our metabolic rate is 
depressed. (Metabolism is the chemical 
process in the body-cells which main- 
tains life by the breakdown and building- 
up of the products of digestion into 
energy, tissue, and warmth.) 

If the metabolism of our bodies can be 
stimulated, listlessness disappears. We 
take on new strength and soon “turn 
the corner” towards ‘complete recovery. 

Light broths and meat-extracts will 
often do this. But scientific tests have 
proved Brand’s Essence outstanding in 
quickening the metabolism. It contains 
10°) of meat protein and is rich in 
extractives, which give meat its flavour. 

A few spoonfuls will stimulate a con- 
valescent patient’s appetite and quicken 
the metabolic rate so that the first step 
is made towards recovery. 

From chemists and grocers, 3/- a jar. 


‘1 Brand’s 
Essence 











After erm 
rest awhile ? 


Very wise ... when you can 
spare the time. Hurry and bustle 
immediately after meals are a 
frequent cause of digestive dis- 
turbance. If, despite possible pre- 
cautions, indigestion does trouble 
you, turn to “Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges” for quick 
relief. This 150 years old specific, 
discovered by Dr. Jenner of 
Vaccination fame, has been in- 
creasingly recommended by five 
generations of Physicians. 
Prices 1/5 and 3/4} from 
Chemists, or send a p.c. 
tothe address below, for 
helpful Literature and 
Sample of “‘Dr. Jenner’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges.” 


SAVORY & MOORE LTD. 
(Dept. D.P.), 143 New Bond 
treet, ndon, W.1 


Dr. JENNER'S. 











What is an Invisible Asset? 


WV 


Wherever Solvents are used 
in any quantity, the wastage 7 
caused by evaporation ‘is (\ 
really an invisible asset. For- 
tunately it is an asset that can 
readily be translated into terms 
of pounds, shillings and pence, 
with the aid of a Solvent recovery 
plant. If you would like to know 
if solvent recovery would be 
a worth while proposition in 
your case, our advisory depart- 
ment is always willing to supply 

the necessary information. 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN 


& COMPANY LTD., LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 
London Office: Godliman House, Godh- 
man Street, E.C.4.’Phone: City 9284 




















An Annuity 
will offset reductions in interest rates 
For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross 
income for life from an annuity would be over 10% 


of the purchase money 
(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 

















. Are you sure your teeth are safe? 
They may look nice, but— remem- 
ber—unless your gums are healthy 
your teeth are in constant danger. 

Take no chances; visit your 
dentist regularly, and use S.R. 


Toothpaste. The sodium ricinoleate 

e @ in S.R. tones up the gums, 

strengthens their resistance to in- 

TOOTHPASTE fection — keeping teeth safe as well 
1/4 (inc. tax) as beautifully clean. 


@R 1633-96-65 ‘ 
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NOT STICKY... 


Prestoband does 
not stick to the 
skin.* It is clean 
to apply and 
painless to re- 
move. It leaves 
no dirty marks, 





Prestoband 
sticks toitself. It 
makes a_ neat, 
firm antiseptic 
bandage without 
knots or pins. In 
three sizes, 5d., 
6d. and 1/-, from 
all chemists. 


PRESTOBAND 


MORE THAN A BANDAGE 
—NOT A PLASTER 


A Product of Vernon & Co., Ltd., Preston, Lancs 


Sole Distributors: Fassett & Johnson, Ltd! 
86, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.! 











Safeguard Your Jeeth! 
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With K E N T Exclusive 


BLENDED BRISTLES 


@ AVOID @ PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 
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Here are 
your new 


dentures 
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Making \ 
Acrylic Resin N 
Plastic Dentures ; 


the mixing stage 
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This will be a new plastic denture when finished. Yours may 
be of the same new type, but whether they are or not STERADENT 
will take care of them. Steradent not only keeps dentures free from 
stains and unpleasant accretions ; it will sterilise them too—and 


they'll feel nicer in your mouth. 
2 dM. 
Steradent 


Supplies of Steradent are 
not plentiful, but we are doing 

our best to meet your require- CLEANS AND STERILISES 
ments. EVERY TYPE OF DENTURE 


STERADENT LIMITED HULL AND LONDON 
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September 


September is the month when schools reopen. 
new school, moving into a fresh form, embarking upon a 
different course of studies—these are important occasions in the 


Entering a 


lives of young people. To those who have them in their charge, 
provision for the future is an ever present obligation, and it is 
good sense to ensure that plans for the coming generation will 
be faithfully observed. In particular you must be able to rely 
on the availability of your trustees just at the moment when 
your children have need of them. The Manager of any branch 
of the Midland Bank will readily explain the services of the 
Bank’s Executor and Trustee Company, where friendly personal 
assistance, based on wide experience, is always at your disposal 
in matters concerned with wills, trusts (educational or other) 
and settlements. 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 


Clans § |i 


American Fitting Shoes 


Individually fitted to your feet for length, width, 
and girth — every size is made in several fittings, 


Cc. & J. Clark, Ltd. (Wholesale only), 
Street, Somerset. 
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WELL-KNOWN BRITISH HABITS 





VISITORS 
TO BRITAIN 


oR the convenience of 
Visitors to Britain re- 


quiring a Rover car for 














use during their stay and 
for subsequent export, 
Rover Dealers overseas have 
made arrangements with the 
Company to give early delivery 
in this country from their 
export quota. Particulars can 
be obtained from the Head 
Offices of The Rover Co. Ltd., 
or their London Showrooms. 
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Crying out loud for... 
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Underwear ... and 


Cardinal socks | 
e* of Brilain s otis on 
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